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Extract from the Morning Postf Feb. 16tli, 1866. 

A very ingenioiis inyention has lately been 
patented by Messrs. Jay, of Regent Street,—" THE 
EUTHBIMA." It is notliing less than a self-fit- 
ting and adjustable bodice, possessing the power of 
expanding to accommodate any variation of the 
figure, to obviate all undue pressure and necessity 
for alteration, and therefore expressly suited to the 
requirements of ladies in a delicate state of health. 
'< The Eutheima" is made in black silk, elegantly 
trimmed ; it is tight to the bust, with bands and 
epaulettes of crSpe or of silk gimp and jet beads, but 
it can be made in any material. The elasticity is 
contriyed by the insertion of welts of elastic webbing 
under the braces, from the shoulder to the waist, 
beneath the arms and down the shoulders under the 
brace ornaments. The set and style are excellent. 
The ladies appear to be quite ready to appreciate the 
peculiar merits and conyeniences of the new patent, 
for, though but very recently introduced to the 
public, the Queen (the Lady's Newspaper) and Court 
Journal state that considerable numbers have already 
been sold. 
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TUODDED?^ DOWN. 



CHAPTER I. 



I have read, in the marvellous heart of man, 

That strange and mystic scroll. 
That an army of phantoms, vast and wan 

Belea^er the human soul. 

Longfellow. 



Tourists wandering through Westshire would 
call Abbot's Hold a dull old place enough ; 
but then so much of the interest of a place 
depends upon its local and traditionary 
standing. Seen with the common eye, it 
certainly possessed few attractions beyopd 
its grimness on the outside at least, and 
that was all that tourists could see of it. A 
large white gate — without a lodge — shut oflF 
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the high road from a long drive, running in 
a slanting direction across a piece of ground 
difl&cult to designate correctly ; — it was too 
large for a lawn and too small for a park, — 
and the cattle grazing over it savoured a 
little of the farm style without the comfort. 
Polite visitors spoke of the park, but they did 
it with internal misgivings as to the asser- 
tion being a little too bare-faced, and yet it 
was difficult to call it by any other name. 
Here and there round enclosures of newly- 
planted saplings seemed to have ambitious 
tendencies, but the only trees of any growth 
were a few beautiful but ghostly ashes — white, 
silvery, and mournful, — a sprinkling of sadly 
sighing aspens, and one goodly row of noble 
poplars. Now poplars are very beautiful 
trees — soaring heavenwards, as they do, it is 
difficult to look up at them without feeling 
. something like profound veneration ; and few 
tr^es can excel in beauty the one stately 
poplar which rears itself amidst its brother 
trees taller than any ; but a great many 
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poplars planted together are inexpressibly sad- 
dening. One cannot regard their towering 
forms without feeling that they have lost 
sympathy for the things about them. They 
are too grand and tall, and self-asserting, and 
looking as if they had passed beyond our 
sphere, — they seem in their loneliness to have 
no feeling for us. Anyway, the newly-planted 
saplings, with their hard impracticabJe pali- 
sades, — the white ashes standing sentry over 
the distant duck-pond, — the sighing aspens 
which kept them company, and the tall un- 
flinching poplars towering by themselves, 
and refusing all company but their own, gave 
so dispiriting a look to the place that no 
amount of sunshine I believe could alto- 
gether take it away to the stranger's eye at 
least. 

Going further up the broad drive towards 
the house door, or making a short cut over 
the grass, a deep moat might be discovered, 
which ran all round the Hold, and which was 
very well supplied with water, and served to 
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drain land which would otherwise have been 
marshy enough. ^ The moat was considered to 
be a grand feature of the place by the pos- 
sessors, but to my mind it was an ugly feature 
enough. Its waters were all dank and dark, 
and murderous, — a truly ugly feature, — but 
ugly features are sometimes aristocratic, and 
the moat gave a distinctive character to 
the place. Once it had been crossed by a 
drawbridge, but this in our modern and un- 
chivalrous days had given place to a road- 
way of a more substantial character, and 
more suited to modern requirements. Coming 
up over the bridge that which was most con- 
spicuous was a great dearth of flowers or 
blossoming shrubs ; the ground from the 
moat to the house must have been fertile 
enough, and if raised in terraces and orna- 
mented with flowers it might have been made 
very beautiful; but then, perhaps. Abbot's 
Hold, blossoming with verbenas and lobelias, 
and china asters, and scenting sweetly of 
heliotrope and mignonette might not have 
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been quite in keeping, — it would have taken 
off something of its grimness, and grimness 
was the distinctive characteristic of the place. 
I like a house to look like itself, and if it 
must be grim perhaps the more grim it is the 
better : there is a kind of respectability in any 
decided character — and so there were no 
flowers — at least upon the front side, between 
the moat and the house. Neither was there 
ivy about the house itself, nor any tall creeper, 
nor shining-leaved oleander, — nothing but the 
cold, sharp grey stone, — scarcely lightened 
by the long narrow windows which, set as 
they were so deeply in the thick walls, looked 
as if made purposely so narrow that they 
might be the more easily walled up in case of 
a siege ; and, in truth, " The Hold'' could 
have stood a siege more easily than many a 
better place. 

It was not a bad house, by any means. The 
entrance hall, though not large, was suffi- 
cient, and stood between the dining and draw- 
ing rooms, both being of good size, and both 
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handsomely furnished in a style old enough 
to look as if the rooms were never disturbed 
by the death of their possessor, but passed on 
to the next owner with dignified composure. 
Across the hall was a smaller room, which 
had been successively a library, a smoking- 
room, or a gun-room, according as it suited 
the tastes of its successive masters. Beyond 
this were the servants' offices, and a large 
laundry, which had fallen into decay and 
disuse, except as a place for pet birds, of 
which there were a great many, leading a dis- 
mal life enough. Beyond this ruined laundry 
there lay the ruins of a still more ancient 
hold, of which a broken tower, covered with 
ivy, alone stood erect ; the rest being com- 
posed of large grey stones, fallen buttresses, 
and broken arches. But these ruins, desolate 
as they seemed, were highly prized as noting 
the antiquity of the domain. There was only 
one sitting-room upstairs, which had once 
been a school-room, but was now used for any- 
thing ; and did very well as a place of re- 
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tirement for any one who wished to be not at 
home to callers. It was a very shabby room, 
worn out altogether, and very often untidy ; 
and yet it was the favourite resort, perhaps of 
all but the master, who seldom or ever entered 
it, after he became master ; although many 
of his most pleasant memories were probably 
connected with it. The bed-rooms were spa- 
cious and comfortably furnished, but not ex- 
pensively so ; and every article seemed to 
have seen long and careful service. 

Above, and quite shut off from the rest of the 
house, was another floor, dedicated entirely to 
the use of the servants. Haunted — ^people said 
this floor was — and certainly it was not to be 
endured, except in company. Things had 
taken place there which might reasonably 
have raised unpleasant rumours. In one 
room, now partly closed, a master once had 
shut himself in on the very day that he was 
supposed to have started on his travels. His 
luggage lay unclaimed at the London hotel, 
to which it had been forwarded, and he being 
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an eccentric man, no one suspected anything 
to be amiss. But months after, the house 
being greatly disturbed by rats, they forced 
the door of the room, which nobody had 
thought of entering ; and there — well what 
was there on the little bed which he had 
occupied" when he had come, years before, as 
an orphan nephew, to take his despised place 
of dependence amongst the stalwart sons of 
the house ? No one might tell of the tears 
shed here, upon the small bed, which soon 
grew too small for its occupant ; but there 
were plenty of stories told of how the boy 
went up there alone to sob and weep over the 
injuries he received, both in body and mind, 
from his handsome brutal cousins — a wild set, 
you may be sure. But in course of time, and 
that war time, the three sons of the house 
died, each fighting bravely in battle, their 
cowardice being quite of another kind, only 
shown in petty tyranny to the weak— never 
in battle or the hour of personal danger ; and 
in this manner the nephew became Master of 
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the Hold. Men said his mind was affected^ 
and doctors recommended travel. He seemed 
to yield to their opinion, sent off his luggage, 
and finally vanished himself, without taking 
leave of wife or child. Months after, they 
found him on the little bed he had so often 
watered with his childish tears, and no one 
wondered at the rats after that— for they had 
been merry-making over their ghostly meal 
in the back attic— where they had often be- 
fore terrified the sickly nervous child by their 
scrambling and shining on him with their 
fierce eyes out of dark comers. 

The room had been after this shut up for 
years; and though it was now opened, and was 
supposed to be the domicile of the youngest 
housemaid in succession, it always ended in 
her hearing the story — a fit of tears following, 
and then in her dragging her bed into some 
uncomfortable corner in a fellow-servant's 
room, and sleeping there on sufferance ever 
after. So that it was only nominally in use 
after all, and was as much deserted as any 
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other ghost chamber could possibly be. On 
nights when the wind soughed and sighed 
about the old house — dreary winter nights — 
such nights as the deserted orphan used to 
spend in weeping in his lonely chamber ; then 
they say there is still a weeping and sobbing 
to be heard, and that the spirit of the man 
comes back to weep again over the bitter 
wrongs of his childhood. I think it is only 
the wind, for the weeping never comes ex- 
cept on stormy nights, but the sound is plain 
enough for the superstitious to keep their 
ground, and to maintain with some show of 
reason that the house is haunted. 

At the side of the house there are good 
stables, for the owners of Abbot's Hold, from 
time immemorial, always rode good horses, 
and appeared well mounted in the hunting 
field ; but there is no greenhouse or hot-house, 
and only a very small garden — but poorly 
tended ; flowers are evidently not necessary 
to the happiness of the present household, and 
a moderate kitchen garden takes up the 
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whole time of the one man employed in it, 
when he is not more congenially occupied in 
the stables. 

Not a very inviting place certainly — taken 
by itself; but its local standing in Westshire 
is certainly good, as a family residence which 
held its own in the civil wars, and has not 
chatiged hands since the days of James I. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



' Disease hia tainted blood aisails. 
His spirits droop, his vigour fiuls ; 
With secret ills at home he pines. 
And like infirm old age declines. 



Gay. 



The Hold came into the possession of the 
Lowleighs in the person of Robert Lowleigh, 
a hanger-on of the very exceptionable court 
of James the First of England, and sixth of 
the unhappy line of Scottish Stuart kings. 
Eobert possessed that quality which ever 
proved the strongest credential to the favour of 
the weak monarch; he was certainly handsome, 
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marvellously handsome, the family annals say, 
— beautiful in face, and well formed in person. 
Moreover, he was an unscrupulous hanger-on, 
and took whatever he could get for himself. 
What he got was the Hold, with some valu- 
able land attached to it, which gave him the 
position of a landed gentleman. 

The Hold had passed down from him as an 
entailed property, and together with it had 
descended a legacy, which the owner regarded 
as scarcely less valuable. The pre-eminent 
beauty of the handsome courtier, had 
descended with the property. It was a very 
rare thing to see a plain, much more an ugly 
Lowleigh, and it was rather the rule to note 
in them some startling feature of personal 
excellence. Their beauty was of the most 
perfect kind, — large and well-shaped eyes, 
abundant hair, and graceful symmetry of form 
were common endowments. Beauty is a rare 
and precious gift, and might in this richly 
endowed family have led from time to time to 
grand results, had there not been a strange 
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concealed eccentricity about them whicli often 
cast a gloom and shadow over their lives, and 
in too many cases led to the most reckless dis- 
sipation and self-abandonment. 

At times the family had become rich through 
the care and prudence of one master, to be as 
certainly impoverished and darkened by the 
next heir. Like their ancestor, the handsome 
Eobert, they had the desire to hang on to 
their superiors in rank, — a habit which was 
successful after its kind, but brought with it 
many drawbacks ; for the good obtained in 
this manner was more than overbalanced by 
the ill-will and envy engendered in the minds 
of those whom they refused to consider as 
altogether their equals. From this cause 
many an ugly story which might have died a 
natural death was being perpetually raked up 
and brought against them. 

The present Mr. Lowleigh had come into 
possession after the death of an uncle, who 
had for many years been secluded under care. 
Many people said that it was a happy thing 
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for Mr. Lowleigh,as the little estate had been 
nursing all this time, and was in a very favour- 
able condition for bearing the heavy mortgage 
which he was forced to lay upon it as soon as he 
came into possession. Those who begrudged 
him the grand acquaintances he had made 
in his hangiug-on days, said his life had been 
a bad one, and that his debts were disgrace- 
ful. However, he paid them all off most 
rigidly to the last farthing, with that mort- 
gage upon Abbot's Hold, and settled down 
with great regularity and respectability to the 
duties incurred by possession. 

He started a handsome stud of horses, and 
took care in this manner to keep up his ac- 
quaintance — a feeble one at best — with the 
Duke of Westshire, and his titled friends 
when they appeared in the hunting field. 

"My knowledge of the aristocracy," he 
was wont to say for himself, '^ is just enough 
to guarantee me the very first society, if I 
were only equal in point of that very vulgar 
necessity money; — Bankslops with all his 
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money could not get a bow where I get a 
shake of the hand; but had I Bankslop'g 
money, why, then — ." Ah, why, if he wanted 
money so much, had he been foolish enough 
to render that mortgage necessary? — but then 
he had only followed a weakness common to 
the heirs of Abbot's Hold in their hanging-on 
days. 

Having settled his little affairs, Mr. Low- 
leigh married. Money was dear, — so was 
beauty, so also was rank,— but he knew that 
his station in life, burdened too by that mort- 
gage, could not purchase all three for him, so 
he married the seventh cousin of a duke, — a 
beautiful but portionless girl,— and let the 
mortgage be. 

Many men higher in rank than himself 
had to submit to sucl^ little drawbacks to 
their property ; and his wife came from a 
proud but thrifty family. 

They were not badly oflF, of course^ — nay, very 
comfortably situated ; but Mr. Lowleigh was 
as poor as a church mouse compared to the 
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duke with whom he chose to hunt familiarly, 
and whose patronage at hunt breakfasts and 
county dinners was dearer to his heart than all 
his substantial benefits. 

As his married life went on^ however, and 
his family grew up^ he might have had reason 
to congratulate himself. A handsome courtly 
man he had been himself, but his good looks 
had been as a mere flash in the pan when 
compared with those of his children. Two 
tall and handsome sons had already entered 
the army, and though their extravagance re- 
minded him perpetually that they were but 
'chips of the old block," — still their reckless 
gallantry and their more perfect knowledge 
of the art and mystery of hanging on warmed 
and rejoiced his heart. 

Besides these two sons he had three daugh- 
ters, — all possessing the family inheritance 
of rare and excelling beauty. 

Marion, the elder, was just of age, having 
one brother older and another younger than 
herself; but the other two girls were still at 
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school, learning every art by wHcli their 
marvellous loveliness might be enhanced, and 
reach a higher value in the matrimonial 
market. 

Curiously, however, eminently as the daugh- 
ters of the family of Lowleigh had ever seemed 
fitted to win the hearts of men, not only by 
their natural beauty, but by their winning 
manners as well — their marriages had 
seldom been happy — many tragic histories 
set in that direction also. Perhaps it was that, 
trained and wrapped about as they might be 
with worldly notions and ideas, there re- 
mained in them the same hearts longing after 
the impossible ; feverish, in search ^ of great 
happiness, and making wreck of themselves 
for want of that great and good gift of self- 
content. Seeking all things in the world, and 
hoping everything from its caresses, perhaps 
they found in it the same dissatisfaction as 
had always led their brothers into dissipation 
and excess — and so had become discontented 
women — or*had been led to escape from the 
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worldly notions altogether, and find their 
forbidden happiness in some poor man's 
home. 

However that might be, Marion, the 
elder sister, was still unmarried, at the age 
of twenty-one, a little, perhaps, to the anxiety 
of her parents. Not that she had failed to 
find admirers, but, up to this time, she had 
encountered none who seemed desirable to 
herself or commendable to them, and so, 
perhaps, for this reason, had enjoyed a 
singularly happy youth. Caressed she had 
ever been, and lavishly indulged — as was the 
habit, it was said, of the Lowleighs, to caress 
and indulge those who never offended them. 
Caressed and indulged until the strong self- 
will of the Lowleighs had grown into a tough 
fibre, very difficult to break. 
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CHAPTER III. 



^ With error in ambition justly cbarged, 
Find we Lorenzo wiser in his wealth ?" 

Young's "Nioht Thouohts." 



On either side of the Hold lay two estates, far 
exceeding it in value, but they had changed 
hands oftener, and could claim little repute 
in point of antiquity, Ashfield, which was 
well-wooded and watered, was in the posses- 
sion of a Mr. Fordyce, who shut himself up 
and saw no company whatever, partly it was 
said because he had miserly tendencies, and 
partly because he had quarrelled with his 
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only son, who had oflfended him by his extx-a- 
vagances in the first place, and tiien by re- 
fusing to mend his fortunes by an advanta- 
geous marriage — reports which, far as they 
outstepped the truth, had yet the merit of 
being founded at least on fact. Ashfield had, 
therefore, ceased to be of any importance in 
the neighbourhood, as the master never en- 
tertained or accepted entertainment, and, 
moreover, in his character as recluse, did 
nothing to render himself talked about or to 
give food for scandal. His son had vanished, 
and few remembered the boy, who had 
almost always been absent at school or 
college, or touring abroad — for, he was not 
now a very young man. There was no open 
warfare carried on between them ; and what- 
ever sorrow there might have been in the 
desolate heart of the recluse, he had never 
asked for sympathy nor sought for comfort 
beyond the quiet round of his every-day 
life. 

On the other side of the Hold, and separated 
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from it by the farm lands which Mr. Lowleigh 
let out to a tenant, was Han worth, an estate of 
considerable extent. Here the village was 
situated, and the parish church both of Ash- 
field and the Hold, which gave importance 
to the estate, as it included the houses of 
many considerable yeomanry, which made 
Hanworth worth propitiating for electioneer- 
ing purposes. Now, Hanworth was at the 
present time the very bane of Mr. Lowleigh's 
existence. Not that he disliked shooting over 
it, or objected to its amply-stocked preserves. 
Indeed, in days gone by, when Hanworth had 
been in the hands of a chum of his own, he 
had been used to point out its near neigh- 
bourhood as one of the peculiar charms and 
privileges of his own .residence. 

But that old chum. Colonel OflFord, had been 
very like himself, fond of spending, and 
averse to taking account of expenditure ; and, 
having ruined himself in perfect good fellow- 
ship, he retired to the Continent to live upon a 
small income, and the remembrance of a large 
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one, and Hanworth had passed into other 
hands. 

Into whose hands, indeed, bat Bankslop's? 
Could Mr. Lowleigh's worst enemy have had 
the power to choose a neighbour for him, he 
could not have lighted on one more calculated 
to render his life miserable. And why ? Mr. 
Bankslops held that mortgage on the Hold 
which Mr. Lowleigh never should have made. 
A mortgagee at a distance is bad enough, but 
when he comes and puts himself down next 
door, as it were, it is unbearable. But then, 
why do young men get into debt ? Seemingly 
to revenge themselves upon their maturer 
years. It is but a gentle manner of thieving 
of course, that we all know ; but we are too 
apt to forget that there are genteel halters, as 
well as genteel pauperdom. But there — 
we are such fools, sometimes ; we cannot but 
acknowledge that. 

Mr. Lowleigh did so with many evil thoughts 
and much remorse, but with very little hu- 
mility or contrition. What signified all the 
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pleasures lie had purchased with that big 
burden which he had tied round his neck so 
cleverly that he himself could not tell how to 
undo the knot. All his past expeiience did 
but serve to make him half mad, when his 
handsome sons asked for money on the same 
pretexts which had served himself in days 
gone by, and the falsehood of which no one 
knew better than himself. If he might have 
had but his money's worth in their fun and 
excitement ; but of course ' paterfamilias' 
could not expect that, and he knew nothing 
but a dry list of debts which made his heart 
sore. Had he been a good man, he might 
have won upon his sons, perhaps, by the sacred 
name of father; but they knew that the 
*' governor's " experience was very much like 
their own,— 'Only he was the paymaster now, 
and that made him sour. Perhaps they would 
feel the same when the time came for them 
to pay. 

Hitherto that dreadful mortgage had been 
an ugly but distant transaction, carried on 
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between his lawyer and the lawyer of a Mr. 
Bankslops in London, that monstrous place 
where no man even speculates upon the doings 
of the neighbour who is only divided from 
him by a party wall, and where you may, if it 
answers your purpose, look upon yourself as 
much hidden as a "needle in a bottle of 
hay.- 

But suddenly, as in a day, a Mr. Bankslops 
became the Mr. Bankslops. In whatever way- 
he had made his money, he had evidently 
plenty of it ; and seeking the recreation of a 
country life, and perhaps needing country 
introductions, he had purchased Han worth, 
and was come down to take possession. It 
was no use anathematising him one bit. 
There he was, rather larger than life — a veiy 
large man, certainly — actually in possession. 
He brought fabulous wealth into the neigh- 
bourhood — was a new man, bringing new plans 
with him, talked loudly of a tramway from 
the station to convey necesssaries to his house 
filled the roads with huge waggons, had horses 
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with superb cloths — ^grooms going to and fro^ 
always in hot haste, and all serving as costly 
advertisements of himself. People hinted that 
he had derived his fortune from trade of the 
lowest kind — rags and old bottles began it, 
they confidently asserted — ^but nothing could 
be proved. Happily for our great commercial 
city, nobody now mangles his Queen's English, 
even if he does sell rags or bottles, and there- 
fore her commercial sons are ready for great- 
ness. There is a vulgarity deeper than the 
vulgarity of speech, but that may be kept in 
check, and is not always so readily detected. 

Whoever he had been, whatever his origin, 
it could not be helped now ; there he was, a 
very next-door neighbour — horrible to the 
naked eye, and Mr. Lowleigh must visit him. 
If he could only have paid off that mortgage 
and cut him ; but he could not — when can a 
man pay his debts ? Let him think of that 
when he incurs them. 

No, the mortgage remained, and the mort- 
gagee was Mr. Bankslops. It was Christmas 
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time when Mr. Bankslops took possession, 
complaining loudly of the state of the roads, 
^ which would never do for him," as he 
brought up his van loads from the station. 
A big man not caring for or not knowing 
country prejudices — not caring a bit how he 
trod on other people's toes. He even 
alluded to the mortgage in a loud, joking 
manner, when Mr. Lowleigh, on his first call, 
said stiflfly, that he hoped to see him at the 
Hold. 

" Of course,'' was the reply, " I shall come 
and look after you, Mr. Lowleigb. I have 
an interest in the property, you know. Nothing 
like a little self-interest in one's neighbours.'' 

How he hated him as he went out over 
his threshold ; and certainly the house- 
warming he wished his neighbour was not 
very friendly. 

" I'd give all I have to be able to burn his 
place about his ears, without a breach of the 
peace." 

As he went home he remembered how 

c 2 
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Rush had shot the man to whom he owed 
money on his land. He went over all the 
circumstances of the murder ; thought of 
Bush lurking at the lighted window, and 
firing in at last through the half-open door 
at his two victims. He stopped in the sun- 
shine to realise the position — the dusky 
night, the hurried act and the rapid flight. 
He sympathised with the murder — excused it 
but for its bad success in being detected — and 
envied the sur^ aim and steady hand which 
had done the work so well. 

" I am an old man,'' he said, shivering' in 
the frosty air. He was not old in years — 
scarce fifty — ^but yet he was true when he 
called himself old. He had run his race in a 
^^fast style" — and slow and steady wins, we 
know. He was quite right, he was very old 
at fifty — stiff in the sinews and irritable in 
the nerves — a little shaky about the limbs — 
very silly in that as well as the mortgage-; 
but then, men are so silly, some of them. 
Does not the wisest man in the world call 
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them "fools" — a v^ry appropriate name. 
The world uses other names, but none is so 
apt as this. Let us say it again — Fools — 
it is so true. 

When Mr. Bankslops arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Chillingham ball was drawing 
near, and the new man being respectfully 
waited upon, took a ticket — only one — the 
messenger ventured to exclaim, " Only one, 
sir?" 

" Only one this year," was the reply. " I 
want to see how you are going to treat me, 
and whether it is worth while spending my 
money amongst you or not." 

This speech went the round of the neigh- 
bourhood, and Mr. Lowleigh, when he heard 
it, shook his head, and spoke of pedigrees. 
Certainly Mr. Bankslops had no pedigree • 
still he had ventured, both to withhold his 
money, and yet to promise to appear at the 
OhiUingham Ball. 

" I shall look to you to introduce me. 
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Lowleigh," he had said, on his return visit to 
Mr. Lowleigh ; and on this second occasion 
he said not a word about the mortgage or any 
interest he had in the property. 

" The houses were very handy one to the 
other," he said, " and he had walked down — 
would Mr. Lowleigh walk a little way back 
with him, and be neighbourly ?" 

Mr. Lowleigh was slightly indisposed, and 
must excuse tiimself from accompanying him 
further than the hall door, and Mr. Bankslops 
went forth alone. 

Coming slowly down the pathway to the 
little bridge, once a draw-bridge, but now a 
substantial roadway, he stood examining and 
approving — when he was suddenly awakened 
from his musing by the sound of silvery 
laughter ; and the instant after was startled 
rudely enough by a large snowball upon his 
eyes and mouth. He recovered his sight by 
pushing the snow angrily from his face, and 
he was conscious of a sudden and rapid flight 
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having taken place amongst his assaultersr— 
some foolish boys, no doubt— when a clear 
andjrich-toned voice fell upon his ear. 

" I am so sorry — ^I hope you will excuse it 
— ^indeed we beg your pardon/' 

Turning at the sound of the voice, he per- 
ceived a fair and noble girl, standing by the 
balustrade of the bridge,her colour heightened 
alike by exercise and confusion. 

" Pray do not mention it,'' he stammered. 

" The snow ball was meant for me," re- 
plied the girl. " My sisters were at play, and 
are too frightened by the mischance to wait 
and ask your pardon. I hope you will for- 
give us." There was a little mischief in her 
lovely eyes, which, joined to the fact that the 
snow was melting about his ears, and cling- 
ing to his whiskers, added not a little to his 
confusion. 

He stammered something that he never 
afterwards could remember, and then seeing 
that she was about to pass him, stood aside 
and let her go, for the pathway through the 
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snow was narrow. As she went by, her 
dress, which she held up in her hands, slightlj 
touched hioa ; she turned back — ^bowed and 
smiled. She had made all the amends she 
could, and he had no right to do anything, 
but take her at her word ; her smile seemed 
to say as much. 

He stood upon the bridge, and watched her 
as far as the house, until she disappeared by a 
side entrance. 

"That then is Lowleigh's daughter," he 
said to himself, " and I hold the mortgage 
over his property." 

What connection his words might have, he 
himself perhaps scarcely knew ; but he took 
to himself a new idea and a new interest in 
those few minutes ; and from that moment he 
looked forward to the Chillingham Ball with 
a new curiosity and desire. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



' When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No other function." 

Winter's Tale. 



The ChilUngham Ball was looked forward to, 
and back upon, by the neighbourhood sur* 
rounding it as one of the grandest social events 
of the year. It was, to too many, the perfect 
embodiment of Vanity Fair, and maiden ladies, 
who foreswore the world and its vanities, de- 
clared their intention publicly by abstaining 
from making their appearance afc the grand 

c 5 
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gathering. On the other hand, younger womeu 
went through a perfect martyrdom of hope 
and fear concerning it. What should they 
wear ? to what a minimum of size should 
they be able to reduce their waists before the 
eventful night? and how, in starving their 
waists, should they avoid letting their arms 
grow thin also ? They thought a greal deal 
too much aboutit, some of them — which caused 
them afterwards to turn from what might 
have been an innocent amusement, and look 
upon it as a sin, because it had engrossed so 
much of their time and thoughts. And so 
there had been sin, doubtless, but it was too 
bad to lay it at the door of the Chillingham 
Ball, which, after all, was — if they would 
have looked upon it in that light — only a con- 
stantly-recurring test of their amiability and 
gracious conduct through the year, for if they 
were humble, good, pleasant, cheerful girls, 
the Chillingham Ball never hurt them one 
whit. 

At the time of which I am speaking, how- 
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ever, the Low Church party had gained no hold 
on the neighbourhood, and Vanity Fair — it 
we must call it so, in deference to the strong 
prejudice afterwards formed against it — 
reigned quite triumphant, and was an annual 
scene of triumph, or agony and despair, ac- 
cording as, I believe, the tempers of the 
dancers fared under the grand test of their 
amiability, as I choose to call it. 

Twice had Marion Lowleigh made her ap- 
pearance there, and much to the aggravation 
of her neighbours, had, as it were, walked 
over the course, and come in the winner. It 
was no use whatever ^for mothers to whisper 
to their daughters that she was going off, and 
looked older every year; there was no truth 
in it whatever, each year made her loveliness 
more marvellous and glorious. Why could 
they not let her possess her brilliant but dan- 
gerous gift in peace — agoing off in a year or 
two ? 

Nothing of the sort, — at fifty Marion Low- 
leigh would be beautiful still. Why sadden 
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her heart or trouble your young daughter's 
ears with such forebodings. Youth is not 
everything to a man ; he wants a good and 
gracious woman for his wife; at least, if he 
does not he ought to do so, 

Marion's third Chillingham Ball was come. 
The snow — that same snow with which Mr. 
Bankslops had been pelted— still lay upon the 
ground, with a few little additions ; but the 
horses' shoes were well roughed, and they were 
well used to the roads, and nobody thought 
of minding it. 

On that evening there was quite a pleasant 
stir in the household at the Hold. The one 
room which answered so many purposes of 
school-room or study, or chosen place of re- 
tirement, was now turned into a dressing- 
room. 

Mr. Lowleigh was on speaking terms with 
the duke, but nevertheless his household was 
a thrifty one, and even on such cold winter 
days as these no fires were allowed in the 
bed-rooms. 
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"Highly unhealthy, I consider them/* 
Mrs. Lowleigh was wont to observe, " and 
most damaging to young people's com- 
plexions-" 

But on highnights like the present, Marion 
made herself comfortable in the schoolroom, 
where she held a lev^e, which was almost as 
pleasant as the ball itself; and all things 
were at this time very pleasant to Marion. 
She reigned triumphant alike in the lev6e at 
home and in the Chillingham Ball abroad. 

Mrs. Lowleigh was arraying herself with one 
attendant in her own room, but Marion was 
dressing in the midst of a subservient crowd;— 
the very cook was there and the butler would 
have attended had it not been improper. Papa, 
of course vvas waiting, surly and cross below; 
but here, it was all the richest and fairest 
sunshine — Adela and Elgiva, the two school 
girls, were watching, with large admiring 
eyes and flushing cheeks. It was such a 
grand occasion, and Marion did them all so 
much credit. 
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All this elaborate preparation went to 
make up an effect so simple, tbat those who 
met her afterwards would say she had taken 
no pains at all ; but woe to the unlucky wight 
who might follow her supposed example. 
She wore, it is true, only the softest, purest, 
and finest of simple white muslins ; but the 
muslin was Indian, and very costly, though it 
would do again a hundred times ; and her 
hair was folded about her head in the sim- 
plest Grecian style of pure beauty, with one 
lovely full blown rose and exquisite moss 
buds at the side — just that — and not an 
ornament beyond ; scarcely a jewel upon the 
white arm ; but then how daintily the white 
glove fitted, and what an arm it was. 

" May I come in?'' cried a brisk voice at 
the schooUroom door ; and Captain Lowleigh 
entered without waiting for permission. Al- 
though he had not his uniform on, he yet looked 
very resplendent. " Why, Marion, you have 
outdone yourself. You must dance with me 
first remember — and, by Jove, we shall be 
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the handsomest couple in the room ; eh, 
cookr 

" That you will, sir, or any other room, I 
should say." 

"That's it," laughed the captain, easily; 
" nothing like making it strong when you are 
giving a little flattery. Where is Eustace ?" 

" Here I am, with my very teeth chatter- 
ing with cold," said the younger soldier, 
lounging in, and taking up his place so as to 
watch Marion with a critical eye. " I'd give 
five pounds for a pipe, but I suppose I must 
not have one. What do you say, Marion?" 

'^ Not if you are going to the ball, — mamma 
would find it out directly. I wish we were 
all going. What will you do, Adela ?" 

'' Go to bed, I suppose," replied her sister, 
*' Never mind, I shall go some day." 

''Dance the first with me, Marion," said 
Eustace. 

" I cannot — Eoland has just asked me." 

"The second, then?" 
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" Very well — mind you do not forget — ^if 
you want to be relieved tell me, that is all." 

" Never fear ; I like dandng with the pret- 
tiest girl in the room/' returned Eustace, 
patronizingly. 

Marion did not reply with any remark dis- 
paraging to herself. She knew she was at 
present without peer, and that there was little 
chance of any one's rivalling her, until her 
own sisters came out ; but curious as it may 
seem, she was not in the slightest degree con^ 
ceited, or vain of her beauty. She loved her 
brothers, and liked them to praise her — that 
was all. 

'^ I am quite ready now/' she said, taking 
up her fan. 

The butler tapped at the door, which was 
opened by cook ; with an exclamation, 

" Oh, my !" she said, bringing in a splendid 
bouquet of hothouse flowers. 

" With Mr. Bankslops' compliments/' cried* 
the butler from the outside — " for Miss Low- 
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leigh." Roland, and Eustace shouted with 
laugbter. Nothing is so fatal to a man's suit 
as the ridicule of brothers and sisters. 

" It was meant for you, Elgiva," said 
Marion, " You threw the snowball at him ; 
it is a peace oflFering ; put it in water." 

" Law, miss I It was meant for you to carry 
in your hand." 

"Never mind what it Was meant for, Jane; 
put it in water, and place it in the drawing- 
room. It is certainly very beautiful, but 
carry it, indeed ! Come Eoland, papa is gone 
down, and the carnage is come round. Good 
night, dears — good night, Jane and cook" — and 
she went down stairs, carefully lighted and 
escorted as a very precious thing which must 
not be tumbled or soiled. 

** Fancy,'' said Eoland, when he reached 
the dining-room, where his father and mother 
were waiting with a little glow of satisfac- 
tion for their handsome children. " Only 
fancy, old Bankslops is over head and 
eara with Marion already; conquered by 
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a snowball, he has sent her such a splendid 
bouquet." 

** The impudent scoundrel," said Mr. Low- 
leigb, remembering the mortgage. 

"Might you not take it with you?" sug- 
gested her mother, also remembering the 
hold which Mr. Bankslops had over them. 

** No, mamma ; certainly not," said Marion 
decisively. 

'^ But you will not huflF him to-night ?" she 
asked, anxiously ; " enemies are so un- 
pleasant, and do a girl so much harm." 

" No, I will not huflF him," said Marion. " I 
will tell him we are much obliged for his 
flowers, and have put them in water — will 
that do ?" 

*' You see he does not know much of the 
world ; his wealth is new to him," plausibly 
suggested Mrs. Lowleigh ; " and I daresay he 
knows we have no green-house." 

" The fellow !'* said Mr. Lowleigh, " how 
should he know? — what right has he to 
know ?" 
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" The carriage is here, and we need not 
trouble ourselves about him/' replied Mrs. 
Lowleigh, quickly, and, with her most aristo- 
cratic air, she led the way to the door. 

Bowland escorted her most courteously; his 
faults were not those of manner, and in his 
presence it was difficult to remember that he 
had any £iults at all. He was daring, reck* 
less, and extravagant, full of all fashionable 
vices ; but he was never personally rude to 
his parents, — with his mother and sister he 
was positively courteous and tender. 
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CHAPTER V. 



' Her yoang daughter in the dance went by. 
With the fleet step of one that yet hath known 
Bmiles and kind yoices in this world alone. 
Larked there no secret boding in her breast ? 
Did no faint whisper warn of evil nighP' 

HBHAN8. 



The Chillingham Ball had ever been a scene of 
triumph to Marion Lowleigh, and she entered 
the ball-room with a happy heart. No 
whisper had reached her about the possibi- 
lity of her falling oflF, or of the process 
being already begun — and she did not weary 
herself about it. When a girl has two pre- 
eminently handsome tall brothers to admire 
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her, and keep her in good humour with her- 
self, it is very seldom seen that her spirits 
fiiil, and Marion's certainly did not. She 
was an exquisite dancer — to stand up with 
her was to know what a good partner really 
meant. She was as light as a feather, and 
yet danced with the measured grace of a 
Taglioni. She never romped, even with her 
brothers; and to see her swaying gently 
round the room, on her brother's arm, in her 
first waltz, was to neglect all other couples, 
and to follow her only. To look upon her, 
in her fair young beauty, was like watching 
a gorgeous butterfly, in the pleasant sun- 
shine, or a lily of the garden, in its first pure 
loveliness. It was good for old and young, 
to see so rich and graceful a thing as this 
young girl, in the still tranquillity of her 
noble beauty, smiling on all with radiant 
smiles, ai^ dispensing here a word, and 
there a umI^ and there responding by a sil- 
very laugh| amidst her brothers and her 
brothers' fin^ds. 
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Softly the white mnslin swept round her 
gracefal form, and the soft smooth folds of 
her hair looked darker in contrast, whilst in 
her black eyes, so large and fall, and radiant, 
there seemed to sleep the beauty of all the 
Lowleighs. Her features were of Grecian 
mould, distinctly chiselled ; and they would 
remain beautiful even to extreme age. Hers 
was one of the few faces which time hesitates 
to destroy. 

**A most dreadftil coquette,'' said Miss 
Foley to Miss Arabella Foley, who, like her- 
self, had found no partner as yet. " It would 
be very easy to get plenty of partners, if one 
would condescend to throw one's-self out for 
everybody's entertainment, as she does." 

Yes, that she was evidently doing. Her 
reign had lasted now for two years, and yet 
no one remembered a word which could 
trouble or annoy; and yet she kept her 
kingdom in good order. 

Mr. Bankslops was already there, waiting 
for an opportunity of speaking to her ; but it 
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was difficult to find one. Those two military 
brothers were referring to her at every turn, 
surrounding her like lovers ; and she had a 
dozen or more hangers-on besides. But Mr. 
Bankslops was a business man, and seldom 
failed in a matter which he had undertaken. 
Towards the close' of the evening, he made 
Mr. Lowleigh bring him up, and introduce 
him, in due form. 

She turned to him, with a ready smile, and 
accepted his arm. She knew her brothers 
and her friends laughed — called him ' Bottles,' 
as significant of rags and bottles, from which 
his wealth was said to have had its origin — 
and otherwise socially ill-used him ; and in 
an evil hour for her, poor girl, she pitied him, 
and thought in her little triumphant reign — 
like Brummel — to give him fashion, by con- 
descending to appear easy with him. 

"I am much obliged to you for your 
flowers, Mr. Bankslops," she said, as they 
crossed the room; "though I never cany 
them in public — they are so troublesome ; but 
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I daresay mamma will appreciate them on 
her drawing-room table/' 

'* I heard you had no green-hoase, and so 
I took the liberty — " stammered Mr. Bank- 
slops. He never had thought to feel himself 
so little in the world, as he did now, with 
this beautiful creature on his arm. 

" Pray do not say that/' she returned, im- 
pressively, "or I shall think you want dis- 
cernment." 

" Indeed ! why ? If I found out that you 
had no green-house, surely, I might show 
curiosity, miss, but not want of discern- 
ment." 

" Mr. Bankslops, you must not call me miss ; 
indeed you must not," she said, very seriously, 
" do not ever say it again — it is not comme 
{Lfauty 

Mr. Bankslops coloured to the roots of his 
hair, but he could not be angry ; every word 
she uttered in that easy tone of confidence 
was but a new link in the chain, by which, 
unluckily for herself, she was binding him. 
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" Promise you will not T and she looked 
at him to see if he were sulky — a simple 
look of enquiry she meant it to be, not re- 
membering that world of beauty which would 
not be hidden when she opened those 
splendid orbs, and fixed them on him with 
such a simple air. 

" I promise/' he said, in a voice low and 
passionate. She had not laughed at him be- 
hind his back, or if she did she had boldly 
given him a hint which might be very valua- 
ble to him; he had not known that it was 
vulgar to call a young lady miss, but now he 
should never do it again. He did not dislike 
such teaching from such coral lips, though it 
mortified him. He only thought he under- 
stood that night what Samson must have felt 
when he told the secret of his life. 

" I am a plain man," he said, as if con- 
strained to speak the truth, *' and you must 
be merciful. I am not used to fashionable 
ways." 

** I am merciful," said Marion ; '' half-a- 

VOL. I. D 
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dozen friends, as plain-spoken as myself, would 
soon pull you through, and better than thirty 
flatterers could do/' 

" If you would only condescend to teach 
me, I would willingly learn. One such friend 
appears to be enough ; I confess myself in a 
difficulty ; I have great wealth — vast wealth 
— and cannot herd with those amongst whom 
I achieved it. My position is respectable, but 
the fashionable world has hitherto been shut 
against me. Will you help me? — " 

" I cannot help speaking my mind when 
people are good-natured enough to listen ; but 
you will find it easy enough if you do as 
others do." 

'' I have been accustomed to lead, not to 
consult others ; I made my fortune in that 
way ; what you tell me is most difficult.'' 

" But you should look about you a little ; 
while you have been talking, the quadrille is 
formed, and we have no place." 

" We shall soon find one," he said, begin- 
ning to bustle. 
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" No, you wUl not now, without confusion, 
and I shall not be sorry to sit down. I am 
very tired.'' 

He took her to a seat and sat down 
by her. He was a man of business, and 
strike while the iron is hot, was one of his 
mottoes. Sometimes the heat is in the hand 
that strikes rather than in the iron ; he did 
not think of that. 

" If you were with me always," he almost 
whispered, " I should soon get out of anything 
to which you have an objection.'' 

Marion knew the tone, and began to fear 
the issue ; an offer from " Bottles" would, 
she felt, cover her with ridicule. 

" We are near neighbours," she said ; but 
somehow lost nerve. Has the future any 
power to cast its shadows backwards upon our 
coming steps ? — we think not ; but Marion felt 
she was losing nerve. 

" I could give any woman something more 
than a comfortable home," he continued, in 
the same voice, so near a whisper, that he was 

D 2 
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obliged to bend his bead down to make it 
heard. 

'* Indeed," she said, *' that is very fortunate, 
since there are so many women in the world 
who would be glad of one." 

"Would you be glad? Would you have 

itr 

He spoke low ; but she shivered. In his 
eyes and in his voice there was a sign of 
power. 

'' Of course I would," she answered, eva- 
sively. " I have a very nice home, and mean 
to keep it ; but if you mean to open a home 
for the friendless, of course you have my best 
wishes." 

" I do not think good people are ever friend- 
less," he said, still speaking scarcely above his 
breath; "and I think the better of you 
because your brothers love you — that is a 
good sign to me. I have only seen you 
twice ; but I love you so well, that if you 
were to ask me to throw all my money in 
the sea, and go forth with you and make 
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another fortune, I would do it. I who know 
what a labour it is to build and speculate, and 
save with gold — yes, I would do it." 

She turned and looked at him. She might 
have had romantic visions ; but this idea was 
too ridiculous. She could have laughed; 
but she would not hurt the feelings of any 
man, and she did not laugh now. His gold 
might have some attractions to some women, 
she thought; but himself, without money, 
with his large person, and yellow whiskers — 
she could not imagine seeking a fortune with 
him. The Lowleighs had ever been known 
to "love not wisely, but too weU." She 
could have laughed, but she did not, and as 
he looked, she became aivare of a sensation 
of terror, which was new to her. The love 
which does not please, is often repellent to 
us. She felt that now, but chid herself for 
the thought. 

She ought to have answered quicker, 
perhaps ; but she was looking at him very 
much like a perplexed child. 
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"Win you — " he said, and there was a 
passionate intonation of his voice, which 
could not be mistaken — "will you be my 
wife? I am a bold man, I know; but I 
have founded my success in life on my de- 
termination/' 

Then her courage seemed to come back. 

"No," she said, very softly— "I cannot — I 
do not care for you. I do not even know you.'' 

" Time will mend that." 

" It cannot, for now I shall never know 
you. I am no coquette, and I know my own 
mind ; but I am glad you have spoken, for 
light scars are soon healed. I might have 
mistaken you, and things might have been 
worse. Now, you cannot accuse me of 
having deceived you in any way." 

He looked at her earnestly — passionately, 
and his eye shone, and his lip quivered. 

" You say," he whispered, still in the same 
low concentrated voice, " that mine will be but 
a light scar. I believe in love at first sight, 
—there are many Eomeos in the world." 
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The simile was unfortunate. She could 
have laughed, only this man made her so 
afraid. He a Romeo ? And what could he 
know of Shakespeare? She forgot that the 
same words of the same play are heard as 
faithfully in the gallery of a theatre as in 
the stalls, and often by a more attentive 
audience. Perhaps Mr. Bankslops had seen 
Komeo and Juliet many times in his day, if 
he did not read Shakespeare in his closet. 
She was afraid; yet, still, she rallied. 

" I can well believe that there are," she 
said; "but then there must be a willing 
Juliet — had she refused him that first night, 
and shewn that she meant what she said, as 
much as I do, Romeo would have got up the 
next morning, and thought no more of it, 
as you will.'' 

" There is no such to-morrow morning for 
me," said Mr. Bankslops, "and I shall try to 
make you change your mind. I never yet 
failed in anything I had set my mind to." 
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" I am very sorry to hear you say that, 
Mr. Bankslops, because it is very unwise. 
Unwise if you fail, as you certainly will, 
because you will have fanned into a flame a 
spark, which you could now put your foot 
upon ; and still more unwise, if by any skill 
in necromancy, you succeed/' 

"And why that?'' he asked, eagerly and 
excitedly. 

''Because I can conceive nothing more 
dreadful, than for a man to be married to 
a woman who could not like him. Still 
worse, to be married to a Lowleigh ; for if 
she did not love, she would hate." 

As she spoke, there flashed up to her eyes 
a bright, scornful beauty, which almost made 
him mad. 

" I would give all I possess," he said, " to 
have you for my wife, for four-and- twenty 
hours. I would make you love me. I could 
—I could—." 

She shrank from him more and more ; but^ 
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jet, she would make another eflfort to free 
herself effectually from this man, whom she 
pitied, even while she feared. 

" You mistake me, and yourself; and for 
your own sake, I entreat you to take your 
final answer to-night. Nothing shall make 
me change my mind. Nothing shall ever in- 
duce me so to wrong myself and you. 
Neither, if you persist in this, will I ever speak 
to you again. I would not say this if you did 
not force me to do so ; bat I am no coquette, 
and will not be accused of not knowing my 
own mind, or of not giving you a plain answer 
to a proposal which any man has a right to 
make, but no man to persist in. Do you agree 
to take my answer?'' 

"No," he said, very sorrowfully, ^' not be- 
cause I will not, but because I cannot. I 
could make you love me if you would let me 
try — I know I could." 

From whence came such assurance? he 
was certainly no Komeo, he was burly, and 
had yellow whiskers ; and yet, he seemed to 
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believe what he said — certainly to have a 
strong faith in himself. 

*' I am very sorry for you," she said, then, 
unaffectedly ; " but I cannot help it. I hope 
you will think better of all this nonsense to- 
morrow." 

" It is not nonsense to me," he said. 

" It will be to-morrow ?" 

" No." 

If they had not nicknamed him '^ Bottles," 
she might have loved him that night, for her 
heart told her that he wooed well, but she 
steeled herself against him. 

They had sat out two dances ; they had 
been so occupied that no one had disturbed 
them ; but now, she noticed, that the instru- 
ments were tuning up for the next dance ; she 
rose then, and he rose with her. 

" You promised to dance with me," he said, 
*' Will you dance now ?" 

" No, thank you, I am going to mamma." 

Then he offered her his arm, and she was 
forced to take it by the etiquette of tbe room ; 
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she would not put a public slight upon a man 
who had just paid her the highest compliment 
which it lay within his power to oflfer her, but 
she trembled when she felt her hand drawn 
close to his side. She would never take his 
arm again if she could help it, she thought, 
and yet, as she had so explicitly refused him, 
she felt she could not be blamed ; and so that 
her honour or good faith can in no way be 
implicated, no woman altogether dislikes to 
be loved. 

She found her mother talking to their old 
aunt, Mrs. Brett. It was a place of meeting 
for old and young, this Chillingham Ball, 
and Mrs. Brett, an active old lady, of seventy- 
seven, had not minded the ten miles a bit, nor 
had stopped for the excuse of having young 
people to bring. She had come quite alone, 
but she seemed not to think of that, and had 
been surrounded by her gossips all the even- 
ing. Perhaps, depending as she did so much 
upon herself, she found more amusement than 
some of her younger neighbours. 
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'^ But, as I am all alone in a hired fly/' she 
observed to Mrs. Lowleigh, " it will not do 
for me to be so late as the rest, and I must 
be going; though I must say a word before I 
go. Marion, dear, I am so dull, can you spare 
me a week or two ? the quiet which hurts me 
alone will do us good if taken together." 

Mr. Bank slops was still standing by, 
saying a word here and there to Mrs. 
Lowleigh. 

" Yes, I will come, aunt," said Marion, 
thinking it as well to be quite out of Mr. 
Bankslops' way, " and if you will have me, I 
will stay a month with you." 

'' That is very good ; if there is any party 
out here, you know, dear, I can send you 
over ; but a month will carry me well into the 
crocus time, and I do not so much mind being 
alone then. A sad lonely life by oneself, Mr. 
Bankslops, is it not? too late for me to better 
myself, but you will be wise not to let the time 
slip by." 

" Yes," he said ; " but it does not always 
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depend upon oneself," and he glanced at 
Marion, wlio would not look m his direction, 
however, but Mrs. Brett saw the look. 

" Well," she said, '' it might not have de- 
pended on me, but you men have it all your 
own way — ^you can ask when you like ; we 
cannot." 

"But we may be refused, which you 
cannot be, Mrs. Brett; women are better off 
in that." 

*' I do not know that, exactly," said the old 
lady. '^ I should like to have the asking some- 
times ; but there, we have not, and it is no use 
grumbling. Well, good-night, my dear ; may 
I come for you the day after to-morrow? I 
shall be too tired, and you, too tired, to say 
to-morrow.'' 

'' Thursday will do best," said Marion, '' I 
will be quite ready then." 

'' That is right ; now good-night, Sarah," to 
Mrs. Lowleigh. '* Mr. Bankslops will see an 
old woman down, I daresay." Which Mr, 
Bankslops very readily did. 
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The Lowleighs stayed yet an hour, for there 
were always two good hours after supper; 
but the Lowleighs never outstayed the one. 
The young men, who had been flirting 
hard and fast all the evening, were loth to go; 
but they could not risk being left behind to a 
five miles' walk in the snow. 

When Marion reached the cloak room, and 
was wearily extending her hands to take 
her cloak from Eustace; she found it was 
Mr. Bankslops who was placing it on her 
shoulders. 

" Are you really going away for a whole 
month?" he said, then — perhaps he had 
thought to have his wooing done, as he did his 
other business, rapidly. 

" Yes,'' she answered, ^' and I shall enjoy 
it so much. Aunt Brett is such a comfortable 
hostess." She said this quite out loud; she 
would not respond to his tone of voice so care- 
fully pitched to reach her ear only. 

" I hope you will not forget what I have 
said to-night?^' 
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" No, certainly/' she replied ; but this time 
they were going down the stairs, and there 
was no one to hear her, " a woman remem- 
bers such things with gratitude, to her dying 
day. Ask Mrs. Brett ; I shall probably hear, 
next week, of the young ensign who paid 
her attentions at her first ball. The ensign 
is now a general, and a great grandfather ; 
but she remembers him tenderly, — though she 
refused him — even now, and reads of his 
battles with the kindliest interest." 

" She repented her refusal, then ?" 

" No, not the least — she would not have 
changed her mind, had she been asked fifty 
times ; but she kept a tender niche in her 
memory for him, for all that.'' 

*' You are stranger beings than I thought 
you, then ; and, therefore, perhaps you will 
forgive me for saying that I mean to have 
my own way." 

"Mr. Bankslops, for shame! — you are 
quite out of rule. Gentlemen always take 
their answer." 
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'^ Then, perhaps I am not a gentleman ?'' 

*' No,— Bottles," she thought ; but she said, 
*' Certainly not, if you persist in your 
suit, after what I have said. I am sure I 
have spoken distinctly." 

"Very, and I hope we understand each 
other. Remember this, you must and shall 
be my wife. Every word you have said has 
only made me love you more and more.'' 

"Then I shall not speak to you again, 
ever." 

'* No, do not say that ; we should be so 
dull." 

She had not taken his arm, although he 
had oflfered it ; and there really was a crush, 
on the stairs, which rendered the descent 
slow and difl&cult; she turned now, and 
scowled at him ; yet, no effort of hers could 
remove the curve of her beautiful features, 
or make her such as he might hate her. 

" I have treated you with all courtesy, and 
you have abused it ; you are not a gentle* 
man, or you would not behave so." 
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She was vexed, tired — wearied with the 
excitement of the dance, which almost 
always brings its revulsion; and urged by 
his importunity almost to tears, his very 
persistence had a power in it which terrified 
her. More and more she felt the necessity 
of putting a decisive end to everything that 
night. 

" I know I am not a gentleman by birth," 
he answered, quietly — " more of a man than 
a. gentleman, if you mean to have a strong 
will, and the determination to gratify it. I 
love you, and I stake my all upon the die. 
Good night, Miss Lowleigh.'^ 

He placed her tenderly in the carriage, 
and drew back for her brothers to enter. 
Standing bare-headed in the snow, to let her 
pass, she saw him watching until the carriage 
turned. She was rudely awakened from her 
painful reverie, by Roland's merry laugh. 

'^ Why, Marion,'' he cried, "you have done 
for Bottles, altogether." 

''I am afraid you gave him a great deal of 
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encouragement ; and he will be coming for- 
ward to-morrow/' cried Eustace. 

'^ Do not speak of the disgusting fellow/' 
said Mr. Lowleigh. 

" He is not such a bad looking man/' said 
Mrs. Lowleigh, "if his hair were not quite 
so yellow." 

''Pure Saxon/' said Roland. " I will war- 
rant him against the smallest taint of Norman 
blood." 

" However that may be/' said Mrs. Low- 
leigh, laughing, " he is now a lord of the 
soil." 

"And of a mortgage, too," thought Mr. 
Lowleigh. 
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CHAPTER Vi; 



There groups of merry cHldren played. 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
O, precious hours ! O, golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 

LONOIBLLOW. 



The next day at the Hold was spent in a 
very bustling manner. Eoland and Eustace 
had only prolonged their Christmas stay at 
home to take in the Chillingham ball, which 
was still a thing of consequence to them, citi- 
zens of the world as they had become. No- 
where could they meet with such friendly ad- 
miration as at Chillingham, elsewhere they 
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were amongst many others figuring in towns 
where uniforms were daily commodities ; but 
Chillingham was not a barrack-town, and 
ofl&cers were decided novelties. But the day 
after the ball they left — the elder to join his 
detachment at Windsor, and the younger for 
Colchester. Of course, there was a grand 
packing up of their magnificent costumes and 
other necessary requirements of fashion, and 
as no bed-room fire was allowed there was 
quite a party assembled in the shabby, com- 
fortable school-room, where Marion, in spite 
of the fatigue and excitement consequent on 
the combined effects of a ball and an offer, was 
ready to do everything for everybody. 

The faculty of being useful is a grand 
faculty, particularly in a woman who has so 
often to hold a dependent position, and 
Marion possessed it in a pre-eminent degree. 
Without fuss or noise, and without seeming to 
know that she was doing anything unusual, 
she could do a great deal. Like the fuel, 
which was only consumed in public, the do- 
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mestic part of the establishment was very 
imperfect. A butler they kept — ^how could a 
man on speaking terms with a duke do other- 
wise ? and a groom of course, who occa- 
sionally condescended to give a look up to 
the garden land, where so few flowers grew. 
A cook we have already seen, and two house- 
maids, whose grand, business seemed to be to 
wait on the butler. 

Many things, therefore, came in Marion's 
way to do, and she seemed to do them with- 
out soiling her hands, or pricking her fingers ; 
some women are almost bom with that in- 
estimable power of doing so much, and seem- 
ing to be doing nothing. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning — the same day that she had 
promised to go to Mrs. Brett's — Adela and 
Elgiva were to go to school. It was Marion 
who helped them pack their boxes, or rather 
who did it all while they looked on, and 
chatted, and who slipped in little surprises in 
the shape of bright ribbons, or extra gloves, 
purchased out of her own scant stock of 
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pocket money ; and a very popular packer 
she was, being sure to receive letters in a day 
or two full of *^ darlings," and " pets/' and 
"loves," expressive of the most romantic 
school-girl gratitude. She was, indeed, a 
bright, particular star in that establishment,, 
and held her own way there much as an' un- 
spoiled spoilt child might do. 

She was so dainty, and well dressed, too, at 
all times, — and brothers notice their sister's 
dresses more perhaps than any other men, — 
that she always kept her place in their re- 
gard. The leave-taking with them was 
blithe and merry. They were going away to 
enjoy themselves, and to spend their ample 
allowance, for the handsome brothers were 
never stinted ; and then when they were 
quite gone, Marion had time to give all her 
attention to her sisters. 

This attention meant doing a great many 
fiissy things, which school girls are sure to 
forget until the last moment, but under 
Marion's orderly superintendence these were 
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all finished by the time they were summoned 
to dinner. 

Dinner was something awful at the Hold ; 
the butler waiting in state, the housemaid 
assisting at the too often scanty meal, and 
the master sitting stern, and critically observ- 
ant of small decorums at the bottom of his 
table. Now, the Lowleighs were, it is said, 
accustomed to revenge themselves upon their 
youth, which no doubt needed correction well 
enough, by becoming very stern and cross in 
middle life, or in what to them was too often 
age. Mr. Lowleigh was no exception to this 
rule, and so cross and vicious was he at times, 
with a stern, self-contained anger, mostly 
shewn by looks and silence, that some of his 
dependents — the butler in particular, who 
had most to do with him, had taken up the 
notion that he had a bad conscience, as no 
doubt he had ; but not perhaps to the length 
of the secret accusation of having committed 
murder, which held good in the butler's own 
mind. 
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Such remorse of conscience, or evil humour 
engendered by former excesses, was sure to 
grow worse after a dinner party or such late 
suppers as the Chillingham ball allowed- 
Thrift at home prevented any prolonged 
excesses of the table now, but it was thrift 
alone, and Mr. Lowleigh did not stint 
himself when occasion offered. Under such 
circumstances wine never shewed any effect 
upon his sobriety ; but it had its way the day 
after, by closing in upon him in additional 
gloom and horror — his mind never being 
totally free from either in private life. Din- 
ner was, therefore, on this day a very awful 
affair; and the girls, judging, perhaps, that 
the ill-temper of a parent was theirs to endure, 
rather by accident than their own choice, 
were not slow to escape from all the cere- 
mony implied by the butler and his assistant 
housemaid to the shabby school-room up- 
stairs, which was really more homely to them 
than any other place, leaving their father to 
a gloom of which, in their young life and 
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happiness, they had not an idea, and their 
mother to keep him company, since that duty 
was hers rather by choice than accident. 

Escaped to the school-room, they dex- 
terously raked out the lower bars of the 
shabby fire-place — those thin bars which had, 
in the days gone by, so well answered the 
purpose of toasting — and set the red coals all 
a-glow with heat, loading up the fire with 
fragrant fir-cones, which the girls had fur- 
tively collected for this occasion, bringing 
them home by twos and threes at a time in 
their pockets, and storing them away in the 
little cupboard behind the door. 

They sat round the fire now in the easiest 
of attitudes. One had a stool, another an 
old arm-chair, and another the old rocking 
or nursing chair, in which, as babies, they 
had successively been wooed to slumber. 

"I am going to Aunt Brett's to-morrow/' 
said Marion, beginning the conference, *' for I 
shall so miss you." 

"Ah," said Adela, "and we shall be sorely 
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home-sick for a week, I daresay, and then we 
shall be swamped in school troubles and get 
on well enough. Never mind, it is only a 
year. I shall come out at the next Ohilling- 
ham Ball. I wonder what will happen before 
then?'* 

" Yes, indeed, how I should like to know/^ 
said Elgiva. 

" You will have gained the musical prize, 
perhaps,'' said Marion, smiling. 

"I fancy I can see a great many more 
things than that. Let me tell your fortune, 
and see if it will come true. You will be 
married to one of the Duke's hunting friends, 
and papa will be so pleased, and you will 
have such a nice house, and such a beautiful 
wedding-dress, all before next Christmas, and 
we shall be bridesmaids, of course, and I 
think we will have — oh, Elgiva, what do you 
think the prettiest dress in all the world, 
if a fairy were to give it you, now?" 

*'I really do not know; I have often 
thought that after all, nothing can equal white 
satin,'' 
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^^ But bridesmaids cannot wear that. Do 
you know Marion I so often make up stories 
about you — sometimes a fresh one every day. 
One night we made up one of our going to 
Germany, and you marrying one of the little 
kings there. As for England, the marriage 
law is a very poky law, I think ; there cannot 
be an English Griselda, even in a dream. 
What do you say, Elgiva ? — what will happen 
before next year T 

" I hardly know what to say," said Elgiva, 
with as solemn an air as if she really could 
tell if she thought long enough. 

** I am afraid it would give us little good to 
know ; the brothers will get a step, I hope," 
said Marion. " The brothers " was an affec- 
tionate name constantly given them when 
mentioned together. 

Adela, who had the stool, rested her golden 
curls on Marion's lap — Marion occupying the 
seat of honour, the rocking chair. The latter 
was more thoughtful than her sisters — coming 
out was no longer a dream to her; she had come 
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out for three years, and had not found quite 
the fairy land which her sisters so evidently 
calculated upon. Beauty as she was, it was 
time, if she meant to marry, to get that busi- 
ness done. Absurd to suppose she never 
thought of it — it would certainly be wise to 
marry before Adela come out to tread upon 
her heels, and to find that they were in each 
other's way. Nay, in justice to her younger 
sisters, she owed them the prestige of a bril- 
liant marriage. She might have mamed 
once or twice, but the caprice so natural to 
the Lowleighs had always prevented her. 
Even so late as last night she might have 
taken another chance laid before her ; but 
then how could she for an instant conceive 
that such a marriage would be acceptable to 
any one, even if she did not dislike the idea 
of it so much. Then the thought came to 
her should she tell her sisters ? The time, 
the place, the subjects under discussion, all 
favoured the revelation^ In a few minutes 
she had become mysterious — then suffered 
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herself to be questioned — then allowed every- 
thing to be gleaned from her. 

What a joke it was to these two giddy school 
girls — ^the snow ball first had caused merri- 
ment enough ; and now Bottles, really smitten, 
had come forward, and was determined to 
marry Marion. How they stretched him 
upon the rack of ridicule, and metaphorically 
broke him in pieces, laughing merrily all the 
time over this capital new idea. Marion had 
pledged them to the most profound secrecy, 
but what a shame ; what a joke it would 
have been to Eoland and Eustace. Marion 
had been a little ashamed before, but now 
she was completely so — to think that he should 
have presumed upon the possibility of her 
accepting him. Tom to shreds as he was by 
these remorseless school girls, she quite 
blushed to even think of him ; and had poor 
Bankslops had the remotest chance before- 
hand, he was altogether worsted that night 
and hustled out of the field altogether. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



' O, the light of life that spukled 

In those bright and bounteous eyes ! 
O, the blush of happy beauty. 
Tell-tale of the heart's surprise.** 

Anoinf. 



Adela and Elgiva departed the next morn- 
ing for school, bright with youth and dewy 
with tears ; not that they had much to cr j 
for — ^pretiy girls being more or less pet 
pupils — only it was so bad never to have a 
will of their own, and always to be in some 
one else's power, never to be able to go to the 
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right or left of their own accord. But that 
did not so much matter, except for the first 
week, and there was the unpacking to be anti* 
cipated, and Marion's expected surprise to 
discoyer, and long talks to be indulged in 
about " him'' and " he/' meaning Mr. Bank- 
slops, of course, but never infringing the in- 
yiolable secrecy by the use of the noun, which 
is very delicious to the talkers we suppose, 
and certainly very aggravating to the by- 
standers. 

Marion kissed their bright young faces, and 
hdd them for an instant in a very close em- 
brace. They had done her a great injury in 
ridiculing Bottles, but she was not aware of 
that, and in the morning light she perfectly 
agreed with them in their opinion of him. 

He had not made his appearance as a de- 
spairing suitor, nor had he even sent to en- 
quire for her health after the ball ; perhaps he 
accepted her refusal when he thought over 
the matter, — ^perhaps, indeed, Jie had only 
been led into the hasty expression of his 
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opinion by the lights and music, possibly by 
the champagne. 

By twelve o'clock she was quite ready for 
Mrs. Brett, who came to take an early lun- 
cheon, and rest her hired horse for two hours, 
for she lived at a distance of fifteen miles. 
She was very talkative, made many enquiries 
for Mr. Bankslops, and was rather disap- 
pointed when told that nothing had been 
heard of him since the ball. 

At two o'clock she was on the road home 
again, with Marion by her side. It was very 
cold, and the roads were bad, and they had 
but one horse ; nevertheless, they reached 
Ambleside, where Mrs. Brett lived, in time 
for a late dinner. 

Ambleside was but a pretty cottage stand- 
ing in the midst of a small though well-culti- 
vated garden ; but then it was her own free- 
hold, and had this advantage over the Hold, 
that it was not mortgaged. Indeed, Mrs. 
Brett in her humble way was much richer 
than Mr. Lowleigh, though she made her 
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calls and journeys in a hired fly, and never 
aspired to the honour of speaking to a 
duke. 

Close by Ambleside, on the top of a high 
embankment, ran the railway, which was to 
Mrs. Brett — it being then new in the days ot 
railways — a constant source of amusement. 
She had set herself against railways at one 
time, and resolutely refased to buy shares in 
them, although she had a snug little surplus 
to spare, but she had become a complete con- 
vert. It happened that this line in par 
ticular came quite close to her, so close that 
it cut off a field or orchard belonging to her 
and adjoining her garden ; and being a pet 
orchard, she refused at first to part with it, 
but eventually received such high payment 
for it that she became quite reconciled to rail- 
ways ever after. The embankment became 
in the end quite a pretty object as seen from 
her windows when it was overgrown and 
planted, and the passing of the trains became 
epochs in the day's business. 

£ 5 
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That night they made themselves quite 
cosy, playing at chess together in right good 
earnest, for neither liked to be beaten. It 
was so different to the Hold. 

" And so you do not mean to have Mr. 
Bankslops ?" said the elder lady, as they sat 
over their hot elder wine after the servant 
had gone to bed. 

" No, certainly not," said Marion. " How 
could you think so?' 

" Why should I not ? It is but the power 
of fancy, and how could I tell that you could 
not fancy him ? You gave him a great deal of 
encouragement the other night." 

" No, indeed, aunt ; I refiised him, but I 
did not like to do it too abruptly. I was try- 
ing to persuade him to think no more of 
me.'' 

" Ho, ho ; so soon as that? — and I suppose 
every dissuasive word rivetted the chain 
closer?" 

"That is only the case in romance, I 
think?" 
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" Not altogether. Men are obstinate and 
like to have their own way ; they are diffi- 
cult to get on the hook, but difficult also to 
be got off again. Well to be sure, here is 
another instance of love at first sight and at a 
ball, too." 

Here, as Marion had truly told Mr. Bank-- 
slops, she went off into a long and special 
history of the young ensign, who had 
courted her at her first ball, and who was 
now a general and a grandfather. 

" Or, great grandfather he may be by this 
time, my dear ; for he married young. My 
refusal went to his heart, and he married 
young." 

" I hope Mr. Bankslops will follow his 
example, and carry his devotion to another 
shrine; for the sooner he becomes a great 
grandfather the better." 

"Never speak disrespectfully of your 
lovers, my dear. Think of Penelope, and be 
civil to the last." 

" I do not think I shall ever be able to 
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marry," said Marion, sighing; '* perhaps I 
have no power in me of loving.'' 

"Then you are not a Lowleigh. But I 
am bound to say that, however well they 
have loved, they have been mostly unhappy 
in their choice." 

"But you aunt — you seem to have been 
happy enough." 

" Too happy, my dear ; but then I lost 
my husband within the twelvemonth. It 
was a short married life ; but, I own, a 
happy one. Yes, though some people would 
call it a blank, I look upon myself as a 
happy exception." 

" And why should we be unhappy, more 
than others ?" questioned Marion. 

'' It is our doom, the superstitious would 
tell you. I say it is our fiery, haughty temper^ 
which, tolerable in a man perhaps, is not 
fitted to make a woman happy ; but you, like 
myself, I hope, are born to be an exception. 
Is that a whistle? Hark! — yes, it is the 
mail train gone by. Do you know," she 
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added, in a lower voice, " I feel sometimes 
responsible for that embankment. I know it 
is not safe. I never am without bandages 
and flannels in the house ; and never go to 
bed without banking up the kitchen fire, in 
case hot water might be wanted in the night. 
An engineer, I forget who now, said it was 
not safe, and that it would come down some 
day. I am always more afraid in frosty 
weather, those sudden thaws are so loosening 
to the earth." 

"Oh, aunt I" 

" Well, my dear, I did not mean to frighten 
you ; and the mail train is gone by now for 
to-night, and I am always at rest for a few 
hours. You see, there is no house near for a 
mile; and where could they get help but 
here?" 

'^ The very idea seems horrible." 

" Yes, it does — it does, indeed," said Mrs. 
Brett, with remarkable cheerfulness ; " but we 
will go to bed now, and be thankful for a few 
hours' quiet rest. If accidents do happen, 
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ihey are never half so bad in the morning. 
I never do like the night I cannot help 
thinking of the haunted attic at the Hold, 
and the horrid corpse on the bed. My dear, 
very often I think it is much better to have 
no ancestors, if they must do such horrid 
things, as let themselves be eaten by rats. 
It is downright miserable to think of, and 
sometimes I wish I were a foundling." 

Saying this in the same cheery tone, she 
proceeded to light the candles, with much 
briskness and cordiality, — then to take off 
the fire, coal by coal, and to watch every 
spark out, 

" You see,*' she said, by way of explana- 
tion, ^^ I like to make all safe. It is true the 
place is insured ; but there is not a fire engine 
within five miles, so that I do not think the 
insurance is likely to put out the fire. It is 
true I keep a fire banked up in the kitchen ; 
but then I use peat at night, and put up a 
guard. Come, now, or you will be chilled 
to death." 
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She led her upstairs, to a very small bed- 
room, compared with tlie gloomy wilds of the 
Hold ; and a brisk fire was burning red hot 
in the grate. 

" You will have so much quiet time before 
you," said Mrs. Brett, " that I should not, if 
I were you, sit up to read your destiny in the 
fire ; but go to bed, and get as much beauty 
Bleep as you can. The mail train interferes 
with mine sadly; but we must make the 
most of what we have left. Good night, 
dear ;" — then putting in her head again, " if 
you prefer the mattress to the bed, say so; 
but I like comfort myself." Then she was 
gone. 

It is rather difficult to get to sleep i^ 
a strange house, and Marion was restless. 
The haunted room at the Hold always set 
her thinking. There was no insanity in them, 
that she accepted as a matter of course: 
only a slight taint in the Uood. Such a 
taint Mrs. Brett had often told her existed in 
most of the families considered really old and 
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exclusive. Still, it is not a pleasant subject ; 
and Marion, as she felt a slight touch of 
gloom steal over her, began to wonder at 
Mrs. Brett's odd wish that she had been a 
foundling, instead of the recognised descend- 
ant of an old family, for Mrs. Brett was Mr. 
Lowleigh's aunt, and two generations closer 
to the haunted chamber, of course. 

It is not pleasant to feel a taint in one's 
blood, even though never heeded or taken 
into account by others, and she tried to put 
the thought from her. She rose from her 
pleasant crouching attitude by the fire, and 
drawing back the curtains, looked out straight 
before her, in the clear frosty moonlight. 
She could see the well-defined line of the 
railway embankment, which her aunt had 
pronounced as unsafe. "After all," she 
thought, " if all our eccentricities only took 
the shape of keeping bandages and hot flan- 
nels, there would not be much harm in them, 
it is a kindly thought, though a strange one; 
but it must be an anxious life, watching 
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every night for the mail train." The scene 
before her was tranquil and serene, and 
silent with complete silence. 

" I am very glad I am here/' she thought, 
as she let fall the curtain, and returned to 
her place by the fire. Then she sat 
down, and fell to watching the pictures in 
the hot coals, and thinking of Mr. Bankslops 
and his strange behaviour, and the almost 
threat that he had used. 

If he were a gentleman, and knew all the 
ways of gentlemen, and the code by which 
they were governed, she told herself she 
should not be afraid of him ; but the ordin- 
ary delicacy of sensitive men would not hold 
him in check. Yet, what could he do, and 
why should she be afiraid? Her father dis- 
liked and her brothers ridiculed him ; what 
reason then had she for that unreasonable 
terror with which he inspired her ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Woe, and woe, and lamentation ! 
Wliat a piteous cry was there; 
Widows, maidens, mothers, diildren, 
Shrieking, sobbing in despair ! 

Aytoun« 



The days stole on very quietly at Amblesidei 
for one week. Peeping up through the snow, 
the first snow drop was found and welcomed. 
The barometer was carefully examined 
several times in the day to see if the weather 
would serve for a call on a neighbour or a 
shopping expedition to Berrymere, where 
the drapery and grocery business were very 
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well condncted in one house, and where you 
could choose sugar at one counter, and not at 
all a bad dress at the other. 

In the evening they settled down, first to 
read aloud a little, and afterwards to chess. 
Not being great readers, either of them, they 
yet had both good taste, and made up in the 
quality of their reading for what they lost in 
quantity, and, as it cost them some time to 
get through a book, they took good care what 
they began. 

They were sitting thus together one Satur- 
day night, when Marion had passed of this 
tranquil life just ten days. The reading had 
been over some time since, and the game of 
chess was finished and put away, and they 
were thinking it was time to go to bed, when 
Mrs. Brett said, 

^^My dear, I have a presentiment that 
something is wrong with the embankment ; do 
you mind coming out to look?" 

" Certainly I will, if you like," said Marion, 
rather enjoying such an extraordinary break 
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to their quiet evenings, and not being aware 
that her aunt was subject to these presenti- 
ments at least once a fortnight, — and that 
nothing had ever come of them. Putting on 
their warm furs and goloshes, they sallied 
forth into the dark garden beneath the glim- 
mer of the stars, for there was no moon. 

'' I thought so, my dear," cried Mrs. Brett, 
in alarm; do you not feel how dreadfully hot 
it is, and how swampy under foot; it is 
thawing, and that very fast !'' — she became 
quite agitated — " If it should happen to- 
night." 

Marion turned to look at the embankment ; 
she could but just see it in the dim light. *' It 
looks all right," she said, and 1 hen Mrs. Brett 
laid her hand nervously upon her arm. There, 
in the distance, the mail train could be seen 
coming along; the steam was not visible, but 
its great red eye in front looked wearied and 
terrific as it came gasping up. 

" God grant it may be safe I" cried Mrs. 
Brett, in agitated tones ; but at the moment 
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she uttered the words — nay, before the mouth 
had closed which spoke them — the engine shot 
past. It had reached the weak point which 
Mrs. Brett feared so much, and there was a 
crack, and a rumble, and a confused noise ; 
and there it was, half-way down the embank- 
ment, a fearful thing — hanging on by chains 
to broken carriages — a ghastly thing, stuck 
safe in the mud at last, but vomiting fierce 
scalding water all round ; and all, too, in the 
darkness, and amidst fearful screams and cries 
for help, and yells of anguish — most piteous 
and dreadful to hear. 

The two women stood clinging to each 
other in deadly terror. It seemed too great 
and awful a calamity for them to give their 
poor little help in, and they could but stand 
by, holding each other up, and shaking with 
fear. 

** I never thought of anything like this,*' 
said Mrs. Brett, and the words came out 
shivering; and yet, how often she had thought 
of it. All her poor little preparations seemed 
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to sink into insignificance before the magni- 
tude of the evil to be met now ; with all her 
forethought on the matter, she could only cry 
to Marion with piteous impatience, ** What 
shall we do ? what shall we do ?'' 

Marion felt that if they had only been men, 
there was work enough to be done, though as 
women they were very helpless; but as it 
was, they must do something. So she dragged 
her companion closer to the crowd, and tried 
to say, in a loud voice, that their cottage 
might be used for the wounded ; but the words 
only came as far as her mouth, and would 
not go out into the air. It was terrible to 
stand there and not to be able to speak. At 
last she took hold of the coat of one man who 
moved in the darkness with more authority 
than others, and whom she found afterwards 
was the guard, and pointed back to her aimt's 
cottage, gasping out at last, 

" You can have everything you want there 
•^-bring in the wounded." 

" Mrs. Brett's, is it not ?" said the man, who 
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dwelt somewliere in one of the villages near, 
and had heard much of her, laughing at times 
over the old lady's hot flannels. He was too 
grateful to remember them now. 

" Yes, yes/' said Marion. 

" I'll see to it, miss ; you go back and put 
down what you can over the carpets, and I 
will try to get them in, and light up the 
house, please, miss, it will give us help out 
here in this awful darkness." 

Well he might say put something over the 
carpets, it was such an awful slosh and mud 
out there ; it was difficult to step, except into 
mire and water. 

Taking her aunt's arm, Marion led her back 
as well as she could, shaking and shivering as 
they both still were ; but by the time they 
reached the house the active old lady seemed 
to have lost all her strength, and she could 
only sit in her chair and moan out her 
orders. 

Marion roused the servant, who, fortunately, 
bad been secretly sitting up in her room to 
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trim her Sunday morning's cap, and there- 
fore appeared to be dressed in an incredibly- 
short space of time. Then she opened the 
shutters and placed lights near the windows ' 
to serve as some little guide, and to shew 
cheerful welcome in the din and confusion out 
of doors, and then went, with that power which 
she had of being useful without fuss, to look 
after what was required. 

By this time the sufferers Werebeing brought 
in, and never, perhaps, had modern hospi- 
tality been shewn to greater advantage. So 
far as could be seen, however, the injuries 
inflicted were not so great as might have 
been imagined, and yet they were a terrific 
company to assemble together. Broken and 
blood stained faces were there, many whose 
nerves would never, perhaps, recover the 
shock which they had experienced. But none 
could help being solaced by the ready help 
afforded by the yards of lint and bandages, 
and by the sponges dipped in that hot water 
which had been waiting for them so long. 
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There was, too, an express keg of brandy 
waiting also to soothe the spirits of the suffer- 
ing, mixed with the hot water from the 
banked -up kitchen fire. 

Mrs. Brett roused herself at last, and so far 
acted up to the heroic part she had marked 
out for herself as to superintend the mixing 
and sweetening of the brandy and water. 

Dreadfully bruised and hurt as they were, 
none, however, were so maimed as to be 
unable to proceed, could means for travelliog 
be found. 

"Are you sure they are all here?" she 
asked, of the guard ; '' has the ground been 
searched?' 

" It is so dark," said the man, half-stupid 
and frightened, with a scar on his own fore- 
head, too. 

Then she hurried away and returned 
presently, 

" Here is a torch," she said, shewing her 
foresight. " I will light you, come — " 

" No," said Marion, taking the torch and 

VOL. !• F 
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lighting it. " You are not equal to that — I will 
go/' and she motioned to the guard, who 
followed her, wondering more and more at 
these ladies whom he had so suddenly en- 
countered. 
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CHAPTER TX. 



" Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, eiglit ! 
For I ne*er saw true beauty till this night." 

BoMEO AND Juliet. 



Standing round the house, taking shelter as 
it were in the light thrown from the windows, 
loitered those who were uninjured altogether, 
and who had no pretence for hustling in to 
crowd those who suffered more than they did. 
They all turned wonderingly to watch the 
beautiful girl carrying the torch, and hurrying 
back to the ground, so wet and muddy, — so 

F 2 
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wet and yet so cold, for the treacherous tlunv 
had ah'eady given way to a new frost. 

Having reached the scene of the disaster, 
she hurried over the ground, throwing the 
light of the torch as far as she could. 

Suddenly, in passing through a little hedge, 
she trod on something which was not the 
ground, and starting back, and holding her 
torch over her head, she met two eyes look- 
ing up at her, filled with an expression at 
once of agony and surprise. 

" Here is some one," she cried, to the guard, 
who stepped back and stooped down to 
examine what was the matter — low groans 
being the only answers to his attempt to move 
him. 

'' I will go back," he said, " and fetch help, 
but I do not like to leave you here." 

" Make haste," she said. ''Ask the servant 
for her ironing-board to carry him on ; and 
do not be a minute. I will wait." 

The man left, and she stooped down, and 
took up one of the hands. It grasped her 
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own, and the eyes followed hers as if the 
agony were now wholly lost in wonder. 

'' They will come and carry you in, and we 
will take care of you/' she said, reassuringly, 
still leaving her hand in his, and stooping 
over him — a human hand, full of human 
kindness and charity might be some help to 
him upon his cold aad muddy bed, on that 
damp ground. He held it tight, as if it were 
his only hope of life, still looking at her — 
while with the other hand she lifted the 
torch, and lighted herself and him. It must 
be something after that hour of pain and 
darkness even to see the light. 

^' Let go my hand, and I will hold up your 
head," she said. 

But he only tightened his grasp upon it, 
and continued gazing at her with the wonder 
filling his eyes — perhaps he had never looked 
on anything so lovely. 

"Will they never come?'' she cried, her 
impulsive womanhood welling over with pitj, 
and horror, and fear. 
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''Can you speak?" 

"Yes/' But tlie words brought pain 
evidently. 

"You will live then/' she cried, softly; 
" we shall save you." 

" Perhaps," he said. " I began to think 
Heaven might be dawning on me, and that 
you were an angel ; but I touch you — " 

Again his grasp tightened. 

" Will they never come ?" she said again, 
thinking he was wandering. 

" There is no hurry, if you will Stay. Yes, 
lift up my head now." 

She took her loosened hand, and . put it 
under his head, lifting him up, when to her 
surprise, she saw his eyes kindle up with 
affection, as if they had known each other for 
long yearg, and had loved and trusted each 
other through all. Then ho threw his arm 
about her neck, and drew her face to his. 

" My love," he said, " my love," and kissed 
her. Then, ere the quick flush could tinge 
her cheek, or she could rise and free herself 
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she felt but a dead weight upon her arm — so 
heavy, that she thought he msut be dead. 
She was not angry with him — there had been 
no impertinence, only love and wonder, as if 
dying, he would bear her with him to the 
land of dreams — as if, in the few moments 
vouchsafed to him, he would woo her to him- 
self. She wondered at herself that she felt no 
indignation — she did not — only anguish and 
the falling of bitter tears that he was dead. 

He was dead, and there was no hurry now. 
She thought, *' I might have loved such an one 
as that,'' and she remembered Mr. Bankslops' 
words that, " there were more Romeos in the 
world than people thought," and this was in- 
deed a Romeo. She looked upon his hand- 
some face, pale as a statue now, save for the 
brown hair and trimly-cut beard; and the 
quick tears fell warm and fast upon the cold 
white face, which lay so death-like and still. 
She was a Lowleigh, and had it not ever been 
said of them that, '' they loved, not wisely, 
but too well." 
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She stooped, and hesitated, then suddenly 
lowered her lips, and kissedi him on his forehead 
— it was not yet cold, but she knew nothing 
of the touch of death — not quite cold with that 
horrible coldness which exceeds any coldness 
we know of — colder far than marble, might 
she not yet bring him back to life. She took 
his head upon her bosom, and pillowed it 
warmly there, chafing his hands to bring back 
the heat, forgetful that he was a stranger — 
perhaps an outcast — perhaps already the hus- 
band of another. Then, when she was almost 
in despair, and yet redoubled her efforts — 
wrapping her large fur about him, if possible 
to bring warmth, she heard a faint sigh, so 
faint it scarcely seemed a breath. 

But he was not dead, then — those large 
eyes so full of piteous tenderness might open 
again ; the faint colour was stealing back to 
his marble face, bringing a deeper tinge to 
hers — not a faint colour, as in his, but the 
full flush of maidenly shame. Yet she would 
not put him down, fancying the returning 
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life might be arrested, and feeling a strange 
wild comfort in holding him there. 

But they were coming now. 

" Here, make haste ; he is still alive,'' she 
cried. " How long you have been — how slow 
you are." 

The guard made some excuse — he had in 
truth staid to take a glass of brandy and 
water from Mrs. Brett's kindly hand. 

" '1 he doctor is come," he said, " now, if we 
can get him in." 

And they went to work, lifting him as 
gently as they could, but bringing him back 
to life by the fearful agony they inflicted. 

"Oh, be careful; how rough you are," 
cried Marion ; but they were not rough, it was 
only so difficult to lift up his mangled body, 
not knowing where the hurt was — or where 
indeed it was not. 

But once on the board they took him easily 
enough along with them — Marion going before 
with her torch, all but burnt down ; and hold- 
ing it low so that she might light their steps. 

F 5 
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" A bad case this/' they said to Mrs, Brett, 
when they came in. 

" Then take him upstairs, for he shall not 
come down till he is well/' said the excited 
mistress of the house; "and Mr. Moss shall 
go to him." Mr. Moss was the doctor. 

They carried him up, obeying orders, and 
laid him down where she told them. 

By this time, help having been telegraphed 
for from the next station, other doctors were 
arriving — other help — promises of a train to 
take on passengers — to take on those who 
were not so much hurt. In time that 
train indeed came cautiously down as near as 
it could, and after a great deal of signaling 
was ready to take up such passengers as could 
get to it over the ploughed field, which at this 
season proved more than usually uncomfort- 
able walking. 

But time was important to most of them . 
some had anxious friends waiting at the 
terminus for them, and as many got off as 
could walk or get themselves carried across 
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But very many were left with Mrs. Brett 
and the doctors until morning ; and the house 
was turned into a hospital. The cottage, with 
its dainty chintz and pretty carpets, and little 
lady-like accompaniments all delivered up to 
the strangers' use, without stint or measure, 
with a gorgeous high-bred hospitality, which 
cast a kind of halo round the little old lady, 
who had once been a Lowleigh, and whose 
careful watch of the mail train had made her 
quite a standing jest in the neighbourhood, 
until now indeed ; but never again a jest — 
something very different indeed. 

"Would he live ?" the doctors asked each 
other, '^ that distinguished looking-man, who 
was certainly a high gentleman, by his perfect 
dress, his handsome gold watch, and the look 
of refinement about him altogether. There 
was a card case in his pocket — his own, of 
course, " Mr. Vance D'Arcy," — it did not tell 
much — only a name when the account of 
the wounded or dead should be sent up. 
Would he die then ? It might be. Thou- 
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sands Lad died of less serious injuries ; but 
some had lived with worse, and here was a 
case for medical skill ; so that the doctors put 
their shoulders to the wheel in right earnest. 

He was wounded in several places — two 
of his ribs were broken. He had been 
stunned by the fall, and had remained so long 
too upon the cold ground. One of his legs 
was frightfully torn, and the blood had been 
fast oozing out of him in all directions. Could 
he live. Yes, they thought he could — he 
must. The Railway Company would be 
ready to pay for the best medical skill, any- 
thing rather than the possible damage of kill- 
ing i 

Marion changed her wet evening skirt — 
wet with mud, for a morning dress— and set 
herself to do her best in the way of nursing. 
There was a child with its head all bandaged 
crying for its mother, who had trusted it to 
come up under the care of the guard, and 
she, no doubt, was waiting in a pitiable state 
somewhere for it. Marion soothed the child 
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and put it to sleep in her own bed, when Mr. 
Moss came to her. 

"Young lady," he said "you have done 
much to-night;, can you do yet more ?" 

"Anything," she said; "tell me anything, 
and I will do it." 

" Then take your aunt's place with that 
poor gentleman. She is not equal to it, and 
since you have made your house a hospital, 
you must be nurses." 

"Willingly," she said. " Come with me 
and tell me what to do — this poor child," 
she added, looking back, " think of her 
mother." 

" Ah, yes," replied the doctor, " will she 
not rejoice to-morrow ?" 

Marion smiled; she had not thought of 
that so much as of the present anxious watch 
and uncertainty. 

" You look on the bright side," she said. 

"Always — always, — there is no medicine 
half so good — the secret, believe me, of 
success in my profession. I look on the 
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bright side, my patients follow my eyes and 
look too, so that half the battle is won 
before I have well begun." 

" But they must die sometimes/' she said, 
a little gloomily. 

" Sometimes, of course ; but there is a 
bright side of that as well, you know. Send 
tor the parson. I say then, — the hopeful side 
lies in his hands now ; but — ^you will come — I 
must save this Mr. Vance D'Arcy ; we must 
teach him to l6ok on the bright side too. He 
has taken his ticket for the next world, and 
don't care how soon he goes there, he says, 
— which means, my dear, too often — how he 
goes either, and is a very dark side indeed. 
We must make him wish to live ; for I am 
very certain the man who speaks in this way 
is not fit to die." 

They came together to the sick man's room, 
where Marion soon exchanged places with 
Mrs. Brett, who was too tired for such con- 
tinuous work, and was therefore taken down 
by Mr. Moss. 
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" Good people are scarce, my dear madam ; 
we cannot afford to knock you up — indeed we 
cannot," cried the cheerful Mr. Moss, talking 
in a pretty loud key, although he had just en- 
joined perfect quiet ; but somehow a doctor 
never does disturb quite like other men. 

Marion accepted her post with a steady 
bearing ; she was a nurse now — a sister of 
mercy, if need be, — but a nurse and sister, 
nothing more, not the impassioned romantic 
girl at all. Romeo was no corpse, but a living 
man lying there in pain, and suffering, and 
she seemed to remember no more the fact tliat 
he had kissed her than she would the act of a 
sick infant drawn to her by the exquisite 
power of sympathy, which made her ever so 
womanly and charming. 

She had dressed herself as plainly as possi- 
ble, twisting back the abundant tresses of her 
glossy hair, aiming at neatness rather than 
beauty, and the plain merino dress with the 
little black silk apron looked like business. 
No rustling petticoats, — no thought of self 
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evidenced anywhere about her, except in the 
delicate cleanliness which made her so nice 
and pleasant to look at when coming in con- 
tact with awful wounds and bandages. 

She was one-and-twenty now; not shy and 
bashful, but mistress of herself in manner at 
least. 

His eyes were open, watching her about 
the room, with wondering interest. His 
hand upon the coverlid — white, already, as if 
worn with weeks of illness. 

He held his hand towards her, looking so 
like the sick dependent child, that she came 
and felt the fevered palm with her cool 
healthy one. She sat down by him, smooth- 
ing his pillow — almost treating him as au 
infant, so it seemed, or her manner conveyed 
the idea. But he was capricious, and iu 
heavy pain. He would not keep still until 
she let her hand hold his ; then grasping it 
tightly, perhaps with some feeble idea or 
purpose of his own, his wandering eyes 
closed, and he fell asleep. 
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That sleep refreshed him. She had stolen 
away in the early morning to look to other 
patients — to visit the sick child — to cheer 
her aunt with a word; but she was back 
again, waiting with fragrant tea, when he 
awoke. She had to bring it to his lips and 
feed him with a spoon, all which she did with 
gentle, nurse-like, skill, tender and comfort- 
ing, and re-assuring. 

"I wish that I had died last night," he 
said, gloomily, but seeking her face, so reso- 
lute and brave, all the while. 

" Were you so good then ?" she said, simply. 
He looked at her, but made no answer^ 
except to scan her more narrowly. She was 
so near, he could touch her — was touching 
her with his feeble hand even now. And yet 
she was so far off and beyond him. 

" You will not go away ?" he said. 

'' No, oh no." 

But there entered then Mr. Moss and an 
old skilled nui'se, from a neighbouring 
village. 
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" We are come to relieve you, Miss Low- 
leigh," he said. " I have been looking about 
ever since I left you, to get help, and, for- 
tunately, found Mrs. Dawson disengaged." 

*' Thank you," said Marion. " Mrs. Daw- 
son is so much more clever than I am ;" 
and she rose, and went — going on to visit 
the child, whom she washed and dressed, and 
made ready for her breakfast; and with 
whom she gaily spoke of '' mother" and 
" home." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



Oh ! I cannot tell thee 
What a load was swept away ; 

AVhat a world of doubt and darkness 
Faded in the dawning day. 

All my error, all my weakness, 
All my vain delusions fled : 

Hope again revived, and gladness, 
Waved its wings above my head. 



Aytoun. 



For several days the stir and business in 
Mrs. Brett's household continued, only under 
perfect order and discipline; but, day by 
day, patients cleared oflF, as they were able 
to move, feeling more and more unwilling 
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to remain in a place where they could oflfer 
no compensation for the trouble given. 

Although Mrs. Brett said she never should 
recover from the shock of the accident, she 
said so more and more cheerfully every day. 
She began, at last, to sth* about among her 
patients, with wonderful alacrity, and to 
make being ill a positive enjoyment. One 
old gentleman, silent and cross, with a 
bruised foot, who refused to give his name, to 
be reported amongst the casaulties, declared, 
^^ That he had never enjoyed himself so much 
in his whole life, never had such a complete 
rest and such pleasant companions, and he 
could not have believed that sickness could 
be turned, altogether, into such perfect enjoy- 
ment." 

For Mrs. Brett would come and tell him a 
story, while she put on a bandage— a little 
diffuse, but almost as interesting as those of 
" The thousand and one nights;'' and Marion 
would come and talk with him, in the twi- 
light, and sing to him in a rich alto, which 
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made the evenings pass in a wonderful man* 
ner, until it was time to go to sleep. Some- 
times he would, hearing of their old games 
of chess, beg them to come and play in 
his room, when his interest in the fortunes of 
a queen or a bishop would prove immense. 

Going away, at last, he begged to be 
allowed at least to pay his debt. 

*^Not at all/' Mrs. Brett said; and evi- 
dently had earned a right to have her own 
way. 

He had learned much from Marion of her 
family interests — of her pretty sisters and 
handsome brothers, however, and it was 
only a few days after his return to London, 
that she received an enclosure from the Horse 
Guards, which made her very glad. 

The old man proved to be high in power, 
and there was promotion for both her 
brothers. They could not refuse that — no, 
impossible. Marion wrote an earnest letter 
of thanks ; and the same day sent off the 
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enclosures to her brothers, and the news to 
make glad the grim halls of the Hold. 

What days of rejoicing those were ; — how 
they praised her, all of them, and told her 
she would be the making of her family — and 
caressed her in their letters, making her very 
happy. . 

So, at last, the other patients went also, 
glad to be at home, and anxious to be no 
further burden to their generous hostess; and 
all were gone save Vance D'Arcy, whom Mr. 
Moss forbade to go. 

Indeed, he was fast falling into the position 
of a friend — a chosen guest — almost a son, 
as Mrs. Brett told herself, weaving out 
romances for Marion and him, for, alas! 
that they loved each other she could see only 
too clearly. 

Marion, who had done such wonders at the 
Horse Guards, was allowed to have quite 
her own way this spring, and she remained 
on at Mrs. Brett's, while the primroses carae 
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out in the hedge banks, and the birds began 
to be busy with building their pretty nests. 

Then the sick man rallied, coming back to 
life as it were reluctantly, and under protest, 
which ought to have given Marion a hint, 
that all might not be sure, but "to love 
not wisely," was, perhaps, her doom, as it 
had been that of many a Lowleigh before her ; 
and, in truth, her Komeo was very charming. 
If there was a charm about him lying there, * 
chained as it were and bound, much more 
was there when he began to recover his 
strength and to sit up like other men. His 
portmanteau and other luggage had been 
restored to him ; and his luggage and his 
dress belonged evidently to a gentleman. 
But, oh, Mrs. Brett ! had not all the legends 
of the Lowleighs given you some warning? 
Who was he ? — a good gentleman or a bad 
one ? ' He will tell us in time,' said this old 
lady, who, it seemed, nothing could render 
world- wise. Very handsome, that was 
patent to all eyes, had been evident when he 
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lay soiled and half stunned in the mud, and 
was still more so now, when he could stand 
up to his full height. 

He insisted on paying Mr. Moss very hand- 
somely before his work was half done, and 
for the rest he said he might add that up as 
he liked afterwards ; only make him, if pos- 
sible, quite whole again he stipulated. Mr. 
Moss had made a very good thing of the rail- 
*way accident, as he deserved to do, showing 
great surgical skill and kindness. He only 
came in occasionally now, and Vance D' Arcy 
was being fortified with Bass and porter, in* 
stead of physic ; and these came down in great 
hampers from his solicitor. With that soli- 
citor he held correspondence, and through him 
he received his communications with the outer 
world ; but no one else seemed to care for or 
enquire for him. 

" So lonely he must be," thought Marion, 
and liked him all the better ; for he seemed 
the more to belong to her. 

There began to be little concealment be- 
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tween them — he, when he could, was always 
with her — and only too easily remained with 
Mrs. Brett, now that there could be no pre- 
tence that a journey would hurt him. 

Meanwhile, those letters from his solicitor 
would make him very anxious, wavering in 
spirits, and sometimes so gloomy that a re- 
lapse seemed inevitable ; and then he would 
avoid Marion as much as he could, to meet 
on both sides with more tenderness and kind- 
ness afterwards. But at other times his mind 
would seem to be relieved of a deep grief, 
and he would become radiant and happy. 

Yet the time was coming when he must 
leave for very shame ; he could not stay for 
ever, intruding on these ladies. 

*'I cannot bear to think of going, but I 
must go," he said to Marion one day ; and 
she looked up, flushing and trembling. Alas ! 
they understood each other too well by a 
thousand loving looks and words. He had 
never sought to disguise his admiration for 
her — ^had rather tried to make it known and 
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palpable in her eyes — nay, they had pledged 
themselves as friends, knowing that they were 
lovers, but willing to have anything rather 
than a separation of interests. 

They were sitting alone. Early dinners 
had been adopted for the sake of his health, 
and now it was not yet tea time ; but seeing 
that dinner was over, and that he had had 
his allowance of Bass, it seemed like evening. 
The twilight was coming on too, and at his 
request she had put aside her work, and given 
herself up to listen to him. He was resting 
in the arm chair by the window, watching 
the heavy clouds piled up around the setting 
sun, betokening rain for the morrow, and 
making the afternoon prematurely short. 
She was sitting so near that he could scan 
her face at will, and see through it that deep 
power of loving — that exquisite trust — and 
almost self-abnegation which had ever made 
the Lowleighs so charming. 

*' When I am gone you. will forget me," he 
said. " I cannot bear to think of that.'' 
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The flush deepened upon her downcast face, 
and her eyes filled quickly with tears. Oh, 
how she loved him, — he must be fool indeed 
not to see that. He glanced at her— a half 
smile of kindling triumph on his face. 

"Look at me, and tell me that by next 
week I shall be quite forgotten." 

She could not look at him — he knew that— 
he had seen the heavy tears. She should 
have been prouder, but love had mastered 
pride. 

He lent forward, put his arm gently round 
her, and drew her to him, whispering, 

*' My sweet one, will you be my wife ? Will 
you trust me with your happiness T ' His voice 
trembled with earnest passion and excite- 
ment, as if the sight of her tears had made 
him pass some boundary line which he had 
set himself; but the boundary once past, he 
could restrain himself no longer. 

" Place your head here," he said; drawing 
it down upon his shoulder. " Let it rest as 
mine rested when you brought me back to 
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life. From that first moment you were 
mine.'' 

*' Oh, Vance/' she said, struggling to free 
herself- '' Try to be rational ; how can we 
tell that we shall be allowed to love each 
other?" 

" Allowed 1" he said, almost scornfully, " as 
if any one but yourself could say so to me." 

" I do not say so," she said, frightened at 
his tone. " It is enough for me ; oh, say it 
again that you really and truly love me." 

He said it again in his own fashion — ^his 
arms thrown round her with a wild caress — 
his lips pressed again and again on lips, and 
cheek, and brow. 

" There you are all mine," he said, releas- 
ing her. '' I have set my seals upon your 
sweet face, and woe to him who attempts to 
break them." 

He looked at her with loving eyes, repeat- 
ing the caress with them as in a mirror. 

*' Oh, Vance," she said again. " You 
frighten me, indeed you do." 
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. " But you trust me/' lie said, with sudden 
emphasis. '' You trust me, and you love me ; 
say you do, Marion/' 

She took his hand in hers, caressing it timidly 
like a child. 

" Answer me — say you love me,out in bold 
words, which no man may gainsay." 

*' Only too well,'* she faltered. 

" Swear to me that no man shall come be- 
tween us, — that with me you will be no Lucy 
Ashton, but that in life and in death, you will 
be mine — for you are mine — mine, so that to 
be the wife of any other man would be to soil 
your soul. Swear as I swear, to be ever yours, 
without a thought of love for any other 
woman.*' 

He was all impetuosity, all fire — full of his 
love, and with no thought beyond it ; and she 
was all moulded to his will. 

" I do," she said,. trembling; '^ if you were 
to be unkind, or untrue, then — then — " 

" There can be no such then, my love," he 
said, triumphantly. " Men do not win such 
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wives as you every day, and I know myself, 
there is no such then for you or me." 

He put his arm round her again, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder. 

" No doubt of my love," he said, and in 
his voice there was a ring of anguish which 
came suddenly as it always did, — "no 
possibility of that, if you will only take me 
with all my short-comings, and he merciful 
to my past life, which I tell you, dearest^ 
must be ever to you as a sealed fountain of 
pestilential waters. You must ask me no 
question about it ; you must pass one large 
merciful act of indemnity for the times — the 
follies and mistakes gone by — never trying to 
unseal that fountain, and believing ever in a 
future, which will never be without you in 
every hope and thought and wish. Promise 
me — 

His lips were close to hers waiting for the 
promise, and when the loving and infatuated 
girl gave it — ^gave it with no reserve — he 
brought them yet nearer and kissed her, with 
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such a transport of enthusiasm that she felt 
how much and how entirely her words had 
won him to herself. 

" But why," ha said, still holding her close 
to him, " why did you say just now that you 
only loved me too well ?" 

" Because," she faltered, " my aunt tells 
me the loves of the daughters of our family 
have been doomed and unfortunate. They 
have ever loved, not wisely, but too well." 

A cloud came up and passed over his face 
as he looked down upon the lovely head rest- 
ing in such confidence upon his encircling 
arm. It was difficult to look upon it, and to 
believe in care,for the beauty and the witchery 
of many generations seemed to have combined 
themselves with added grace in her. 

*' They should not tell you such things; they 
will make you superstitious.'' 

" No ; I have too much trust and confidence 
for that ; but if — I may not question of the 
past—?" 
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" No," he interrupted, hastily, " that is for- 
given. Say, I graciously — " 

"I graciously — ," repeated Marion, smi- 
ling. 

" Pass an act of indemnity for all the 
faults, mistakes, and sins of your past life, on 
condition — '' 

She repeated the words. 

" On condition that your whole future life 
is devoted to love of me, and to atonement for 
the past." 

" Having passed this wonderful act," she 
said, laughing softly, " and promised myself 
to you for better or for worse, T suppose I 
may be allowed to take soundings of our 
present position, so that T am going to cate- 
chise you." 

*' Well, begin!" 

'*Whoareyour 

She had released herself, and w as looking 
thoughtfully at him. 

He smiled; — he knew who she was well 
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enough — a daughter of Mr. Lowleigh, of the 
Hold, — ^his love after all was nothing to her 
undoubting allegiance to him. 

"I am a gentleman living upon my 
means.'' 

" Are you rich or poor ?" 
*' Neither the one nor the other." 
" Eich enough to content my father ?" 
*' How can I tell ; doubtless he is ambi- 
tious for his beautiful child. I should say he 
was not easily satisfied." 

" He may not be able to give much to me, 
for my brothers are expensive, and we are 
poor for our position in society." 

Oh," he said, smoothing her soft hair with 
his hand '' money is always welcome, but we 
can do without it. I can keep you comfort- 
ably, and for that we have to suit each other, 
you know. I do not think you are extrava- 
gant, and I assure you I am not poor. Is 
your questioning ended ?" 

**Let me see. Have you sisters?" 
"No." 
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*« Brothers r 

«*No;' 

'' An only son ; then I am afraid you are 
spoiled. Oh, never mind," she added, in a 
caressing tone, " You are not spoiled at 
all." 

Then a soft tenderness came to her beam- 
ing eyes, and she said very gently, 

" Is your mother living ?" 

'' No ; I lost her when I was twelve years 
old, and she had truly spoiled me, poor 
dear, by that time ; little knowing the trouble 
she laid up for me, for my father was severe, 
and tried hard to undo her work." 

*^And he?" she asked, timidly, but earnestly. 

"He belongs to the past," he said, sternly. 
" We are not friends, and you are never likely 
to see him." 

"Ah, that is dreadful." 

He took her hand, looking earnestly and 
sorrowfully at her, as he said gently, but 
firmly, 

" Both that and all connected with it, belongs 
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to the time over which you have promised to 
cast a merciful shadow — some future time, for 
the future is yours, you know — I promise to try 
and effect a reconciliation if you still wish it. 
Believe me, nothing will tend more to bring 
about such a reconciliation than a marriage 
with yourself; but for the present it is too 
soon, and cannot be. Believe me, the future 
shall be yours, if you will only forgive the 
past/' 

" Have I not said so, even without know- 
ing what I forgive ?" 

" You can imagine much,'' he said, '' and 
can fill in the picture, a mother, too tender 
— too good — and utterly incapable of ruling 
such a one as me; and then a father seeing 
the sad results of this training, resolving to 
have his way, and break rather than govern 
me. You may imagine what your death [his 
voice trembled over the word] would be to 
me, — such perhaps was hers to him; he 
was never quite himself afterwards; and 
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now — but no matter, you have given me 
your faithful promise not to question of the 
past, and I hope this is enough. It led me to 
many follies which I look upon now as sins 
against you and my better destiny, and I en- 
treat you, if they ever come to light, which I 
trust they never may, that you will forgive 
them and refuse to see them. Although I 
fancy it so now, I could not really have 
oflFended against you before I knew you, my 
love; could I?' 

" I feel as if I were like one of my ancestors 
entering on charmed ground," she said. 
" Would indeed that you had nothing to re- 
pent !" 

" Ah, then I should be too happy for a 
mortal. I must not grieve to see the 
shadow on your face, for by it I know that 
you are not treating what I say lightly. My 
past you steadily and seriously forgive, what- 
ever may be its dim mysteries, and for the 
future I will take care of your love." 
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" One more question — Why should my 
marriage with you help to reconcile your 
father?" 

He considered for a moment, then answered, 
slowly, 

*' I only said it might, thinking of the un- 
doubted respectability of your family — are you 
satisfied ; I hope so, for I hear Mrs, Brett com- 
ing to make the tea — there is the jingling of 
the tea things in the passage." 

Then Marion, suddenly brought back to an 
earthly existence, rose and fled to her room. 
Whatever might follow, was she not to be 
envied, then? There is no balm in our earthly 
Gilead, like the knowledge that our true love 
is returned in full. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CcUo — What wouldat thou say ? 

J««5a— Cato, thou hast a daughter. 

Cato — Adieu, young Prince, I would not hear a word. 

Should lessen thee in my esteem. Bemember, 

The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 

Exacts severity from all our thoughts. 

Addison. 



Vance D'Arcy told Mrs. Brett what had 
passed and frightened the old lady con- 
siderably. 

" I do not know that I have been right to 
let you be together," she said, *' but somehow 
I trusted and loved you from the first.'' 

His eyes glowed with pleasure. ** I have 
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trusted you/' she said, " and I hope it will 
all be right, but you must learn that from my 
nephew." 

''Exactly, of course; but before I see him 
I shall return to London, see my solicitor, 
and put my affairs a little in order ; before 
attempting so awful a thing as a meeting 
Avith a lather, -on the subject of settlements; it 
is well to know what one can propose." 

" It will be as well," said Mrs. Brett, con- 
sidering, " for my nephew is an obstinate 
man, and if he takes a thing into his head he 
is not likely to change, and yet I do not 
much like the appearance of concealment." 

Vance bit his lips, some such idea was in 
his own mind, perhaps. 

" I wish I could go straight to him, but I 
really think it more prudent not/' 

'' Then I think," said Mrs. Brett, a little 
hotly, " that you had better not have spoken 
to Marion, until you were ready to go to her 
father." 

"I think so too, but my love was stronger 
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than my reason ; and now I would not recall 
my words for the world. I will go to Mr. 
Lowleigh to-morrow morning." 

"It will be better/' said Mrs. Brett, smil- 
ing up again, *'I always wish to be above 
board, and I like you very much, and will 
stand your friend if you need one; though 
for my part it all seems right and suitable.'^ 

" I* will go to-morrow," he said, a little 
sadly, " but I own that in a month's time I 
should have much more advantage. You 
think it would be wrong to wait a month?" 

''I certainly do." 

"Then I shall risk it, — nothing shall be 
done against your wishes; you have been so 
good to me." 

He seemed to suflfer so much anxiety about 
the morrow, that Mrs. Brett was confirmed 
in her determination that he should go. His 
reluctance was, it is true, but as a spot in the 
sun, — still it was a spot, — and must be 
rubbed out as quickly as possible. When 
Marion returned,, he seemed unable to keep 
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his eyes off her, and even Mrs. Brett, without 
her spectacles, could see that he watched her 
with a kind of beaming sadness, as the child 
might regard the pet lamb, which for some 
sound and good reason, he had condemned to 
be sacrificed. 
• Never had lover such a curious look before, 
thought Mrs. Brett, not indeed that she 
noticed it so much at the time, as remembered 
it afterwards, in the sad hurry of events, so 
soon about to follow. Had she heard any- 
thing of the act of indemnification, so 
strangely passed that evening, the spirited 
old lady would have looked well into the 
matter, but she had not heard a word, it 
must be remembered; and he was become 
very dear to her, so dear that she saw no 
faults in him, only spots as in the sun. 

Marion attributed his tender sadness to 
their anticipated parting. Vance was to call 
at the Hold, on his way to London, the next 
day; and she who remembered the secret and 
hidden economies of the family at home, had 
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in her own mind little donbt that Vance's 
coming would be welcomed like her brother's 
promotion, as a family advancement. For 
who could find fault with her handsome 
lover, and was not Adela coming out 
that next year; and would not her marriage 
be a useful event in the family? But she did 
not tell her lover all this, though she could 
not help smiling when he showed himself so 
anxious that she should be no Lucy Ashton, 
feeling that it was very unlikely any 
obstacle would be raised to a marriage which, 
if not a grand, was yet an eligible one. 

They parted on the morrow, not very 
sadly on Marion's part, for hope was strong, 
and trust was still stronger; he would soon 
return and they would be happy in an open 
straightforward manner; but very sadly on 
his part, with a sadness amounting to gloom ; 
again and again he kissed her, holding her in 
his arms, and making her tell him over and 
over that she was his, entirely his own, in 
every throb and wish of her heart ; as she 
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was indeed, — who could doubt it? What 
shadow was there ever stealing between 
himself and her, which made him so suspicious 
and doubtful? But at last he had torn him- 
self away, and sinking back in the hired 
chaise he had buried his face in his hands. 
She was watching for a last look, and saw him 
so, cowering as it were from the light of daj, 
and pondered wonderingly on his attitude and 
his grief. Mrs. Brett had seen him too. 

" My heart misgives me," she said, " that 
there is a storm coming from some quarter or 
other. Now that the witchery of his presence 
is for the first time withdrawn, I begin to 
feel that I have been unwise to trust this 
stranger. Is it too late, Marion?" 

" Very much too late,'' replied Marion, her 
face all radiance and hope; '^ there will be no 
gloom when he returns, and you do not 
really imagine papa will not be glad to see 
a chance of settlement for one of his daughters, 
with a man too of moderate fortune, who is 
willing to take me without one. Oh, no; all 
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will surely be well, and like Mr. Moss, I am 
determined to look on the bright side of 
things." 

" I fear, my dear," said Mi's. Brett, return- 
ing to the present, " that we shall be very dull 
to-day." 

" Oh no, aunt, we will go to Berrymere^ 
and have an afternoon's shopping. You know 
how many things you want, — the new 
drawing-room curtains, most of all." 

'* Can you really go?" 

" Of course, dear ; I am happy enough to 
go anywhere." 

" Why, then, if you do not mean to mope, I 
will take the bright side too, and we will go to 
Berrymere ; I have promised Jenny, who has 
been such a good girl, a new cotton dress ; 
and I am so fond of looking at prints." 

Meanwhile, Vance was on his way across 
the country ; passing many pretty villages, 
pleasant rectory homes, and handsome houses,, 
he looked about curiously for the Hold. His 
driver knew it well, he said, and should reach 
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it by two o'clock, — the most proper hour as 
Vance considered it to call upon a stranger* 
Surely some of these pleasant domains would 
have suited better as a dwelling place for his 
love. But no, they presently came upon a 
part of the country which was more dreary 
and unplanted, and stopped at the large white 
gate opening from the road to the drive leading 
to the Hold. Here the driver got down to 
open the gate, there being no lodge; then 
mounted, and was on again over the smooth 
gravel road, past the clumps of newly 
planted saplings, with their formidable stake 
fencings, past the leafless poplars, pointing 
ever upwards with such forgetfulness of 
human woes and passions, yet ever dealing 
in such strange mysterious communings with 
each other, past all these, and now over the 
bridge, once a draw-bridge, where Mr. 
Bankslops had been pelted with the snow 
ball, and led captive by the woman on whom 
Vance had set his seal, and up the short ascent, 
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— ^where the flowers never grew, — to the 
house door. 

Of course the carriage had been seen, 
wending its way down the whole length of 
road from the white gate, which is the 
advantage of an unplanted roadway ; and 
Mrs. Lowleigh had made her still handsome 
face brighter with a new cap, and the butler 
being out, Jane had hurried down and looked 
as cool and ready as if visitors were expected 
at all hours of the day at the Hold. Expected 
they might have been certainly, but the 
average of their coming was not oftener than 
once a week. Even then they were not 
always welcome to Mr. Lowleigh; they made 
him put on the look of the convicted 
murderer, and think of the mortgage, and 
certain unpaid bills, and altogether brought 
him " up sharp " as Jacobs the butler had 
it, and reminded him that he could not look 
the world in the face with a well balanced 
banking book. The said book being the grand 
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secret of the murder look with a great many 
men, perhaps. When he put on his hunting 
costume, and went out to exchange greetings 
with men, it was quite another thing, — ^hehad 
worked himself up by previous preparation ; 
but for the sudden coming of a visitor he was 
never prepared. This want of preparation 
was however not shown in an ordinary way, 
it only in fact made him appear more cold 
and stem and cross than usual, and so what 
was often secret nervousness and self con- 
sciousness was put down to pride. 

He was even more coldly stern than usual, 
when Vance D'Arcy was announced, fearing 
it might be a creditor of his sons, come with 
a long bill, which he would not, — he never 
would pay. 

*'I have been staying with Mrs. Brett, 
whose introduction I venture to use, having a 
fiivour to ask ?" 

'' A favour — oh — ah — indeed, pray take a 
seat. Mrs. Brett is well, I hope T 
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" Quite well, and her kindness to me has 
been something extraordinary. Sir, your 
daughter is at her house, — we have been 
staying there together." 

" My daughter, yes," Mr. Lowleigh 
frowned, and looked up attentively. 

" With her permission, I have come to beg 
the honour and happiness of securing her 
hand in marriage." 

Mr. Lowleigh looked at him with a scared 
face. Vance, seeing that he made no answer, 
went on, 

"My fortune is not considerable; but I am 
independent, and I am ready to make any 
settlement of that fortune which you may 
think fit — anything, sir, which may secure 
your consent to our marriage." 

" It is impossible!" said Mr. Lowleigh, drag- 
ging out the words at last. 

Vance started and coloured. 

" May I ask what objections you find ?" 

" I have other views for my daughter," he 
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said, sternly, "and thanking you for the 
honour you have done me, must beg you to 
transfer your attentions elsewhere." 

"If it is because you do not know me—'' 
said Vance ; but truly, Mr. Lowleigh was one 
in whose presence it seemed impossible to 
testify enthusiasm. 

" Nothing of the kind ; I can well believe 
that any introduction of my aunt would be 
thoroughly eligible. I have, as I tell you, 
other views for my daughter." 

" Impossible, when her affections are given 
to me." 

Mr. Lowleigh looked at him, fixedly ; was 
he taking stock of his good looks ? Any way, 
Vance coloured under the attentive examina- 
tion. 

Then Mr. Lowleigh said, very coldly, 

" I am accustomed to the management of 
my own family affairs." 

" But you will not sacrifice your daughter ; 
you will at least investigate my claim?" 

" You have yourself investigated it — ^your 
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fortune is moderate — you are independent, 
which means that you have no means of im- 
proving it." 

Vance bit his lip with anger and vexation ; 
then Mr. Lowleigh went on slowly, 

'' You will see that no further investigation 
is necessary. My daughter knows, none 
better, what is due to the honour of her 
house/' 

" Is there nothing I can say — nothing I can 
do to convince you? — I ask no fortune with 
her." 

" She has so much wealth in herself 
that I am quite used to such a stipulation ; 
it does you honour ; but I am accustomed to 
that view of the case." 

" But you cannot be accustomed to oppose 
her own wishes." 

" Far otherwise ; though I hate repetition, 
I must repeat that no one is more fitted to 
consider the honour of her house than is my 
daughter." 

Freezing as regards all human feeling, as 
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was Mr. Lowleigh, whose manner seemed to 
ignore even the possibility of such things as 
lovers believe in, and to count them all as 
moonshine, still Vance made one more 
effort. 

" I entreat you, sir, to think again ; do not 
force your own child into opposition; give 
way while it can yet be done graciously, 
and while we can be grateful for the con- 
cession.'' 

Mr. Lowleigh rose, seeming to freeze the 
atmosphere about him as he did so. 

" I know my own duty, Mr. D' Arcy, and 
hope to do it. I give all consideration to 
your feelings ; your perseverance being 
creditable, honourable and flattering to my 
daughter, most flattering; but once for all, it 
cannot be. My messenger is now on the 
road bearing a letter, which I am sure she 
will only read to obey. Further than that, I 
really cannot explain. You will see, I think, 
the expediency of bringing this painful inter- 
view to a close. Can I offer you any refresh- 
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ment? No. Well, by all means, let me give 
you my hand, and thank you for the honour 
you have done me." 

Vance did not take his hand; but Mr. 
Lowleigh seemed to wave off the anger im- 
plied. 

" Well, well, good morning, then ; I'll see 
you to the door. You have had an easy 
journey, doubtless ; we pride ourselves in this 
part of Westshire, on nothing so much as our 
roads. The Duke says he knows nothing like 
them." 

They had reached the outer steps by this 
time, where Mr. Lowleigh stood bowing and 
talking for two; and Vance, hastily and 
loudly giving — "back to Ambleside!" as 
his order to the postillion, threw himself in a 
corner of the chaise, vowing vengeance in a 
strong spirit of indignation, as he drove off, 
leaving Mr. Lowleigh bowing on the door 
step. 

When the chaise was quite gone the master 
turned back to the dining-room, and when he 
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had closed the door, his face fell with a ghastly 
look, — almost as if he had a fit. 

Truly, the work he had done so naturally 
was not pleasant to him. 
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CHAPTER XL 



'Tie misty all, both sight and sound, — 
I only know 'tis fair and sweet ! 
"lis wandering on enchanted ground. 
With dizzy brow and tottering feet. 

Keble. 



Meanwhile Mrs. Brett had put on her warm 
cloak and her goloshes, and had taken 
Marion off to Berrymere, on their shopping 
expedition. Berrymere lay within a mile of 
Ambleside, apd had a good road running 
through it. Once it had been in the route of 
an Oxford coach, which went or came every 
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day; and still it was much frequented by 
carriages and carts on the way to the railway 
station. It was a snug village, mostly formed 
by houses lying on each side of the high road ; 
farm houses, as well as cottages, and the doc- 
tor's and clergyman's residences all being 
more or less in a line. At the very end, was 
the shop they were seeking, and Mrs. Brett 
laid herself out for an hour's enjoyment. First 
she took off her goloshes, and put aside 
her umbrella as if she had come for a morn- 
ing visit. She then proceeded to inspect the 
groceries and dried fruits, which was a business 
carried on with the master, and interspersed 
with much political and mercantile gossip ; and 
undertaken on both sides with a solemnity 
becoming the commercial importance of the 
goods under consideration. 

But the pleasantest time was yet to come, 
when they could adjourn to the inner shop 
and under the auspices of Mrs. Ludd herself, 
look at the new spring prints, and such other 
substantial goods as best found a sale in Berry* 
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mere. Here there was no hurry, as in London 
shops ; they had it all to themselves, — not a 
customer besides; and Mrs. Ludd in silk 
gown and bright spectacles, with elaborate 
cap of washing lace, evidently looked upon it 
as a morning call, and laid herself out to be 
agreeable — a call of course out of which as 
much was to be made as possible in the way 
of commercial gain, but under certain sociable 
laws which were not to be set aside. 

Mrs. Ludd never really forgot what a good 
bargain meant, however interested in a story, 
nor did Mrs. Brett either. 

" You have heard of Eliza Wills, no doubt 
—tape — three pieces, did you say, ma'am ?" 

'' No, six ; what about Eliza, I have heard 
nothing." 

" No, nor about the Ranters ; surely you 
heard of them. You will not meet with a 
sweeter gown than this. Ah, poor thing, she 
listened to them oace too often, and the leader, 
a handsome man enough, they do say he has 
enticed her off. Try this lavender then, it is 
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the best to wear, and a servant never looks so 
well to my mind as in lavender/' 

" No, show me another ; poor Eliza, that 
is a shocking affair. Are they married ?" re- 
turned the lady. 

" I hope so ; this blue now ; very lively it 
looks about a house ; but it will never come 
to good — never — never have I known a 
stolen match as did come to good." 

" I am very sorry — such a pretty girl, and 
so good as she seemed,'' said Mrs. Brett. 
*' Fathers ought not to be too severe, they 
sometimes bring on these things." This was 
meant to be a hint to Mr. Ludd, who was said 
to be a little over particular; "but I am 
afraid, Mrs. Ludd, it will not come to good, it 
too seldom does, and parents are often far 
wiser when they say no, than children are 
apt to think. I'll take the lilac gown, Mrs. 
Ludd ; my maid is a sensible gh'l, and will 
like something that will wash and wear. You 
must let me have both parcels punctually to- 
night. Oh, dear, I hope it is not going to 
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rain; but then we have our umbrellas. I 
have been waiting so long for settled weather^ 
I thought I never should get here/' 

She looked with great satisfaction at her 
huge parcel of purchases, then put on her 
goloshes, and said good-bye quite in form. 
She paid her way not grimly as some people 
do, and in a pharisaical spirit, but with a 
smile and a pleasant word. 

When they came out, a chaise and pair 
went past them, the horses with foam on 
their backs, and the carriage muddy and 
dashed with long travel. Marion remem- 
bered her lover a little sadly, for he had been 
gone half a day and more, and she missed 
him very much. There was no returning 
without an effort to the quiet days he had 
broken in upon, when the first snow drop was 
the event of a day, and the state of the 
barometer the most interesting change to be 
looked for. They went back by the pathway 
through the fields — pleasanter walking than 
the road, and less liable to tramps; but liable 
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rather more to deep puddles, particularly 
about the little gateways, which were easily 
cleared by Marion with a spring and a jump, 
but which were not at all pleasant to Mrs. 
Brett's goloshes, as they insisted on becoming 
unhooked in the straps at most wet and in- 
convenient places. 

But the short walk was compassed at last, 
and they reached home greatly invigorated, 
Marion had quite a colour and looked so bright 
and pleasant when she came into the drawing- 
room, only to start back with a cry of surprise, 
for there stood Vance waiting for her. 

" Why, goodness !" said Mrs. Brett, '* what 
does this mean?'' 

Then he told them all that had happened ; 
angry still, and rebellious. 

" You must have patience," said Mrs. Brett, 
watching the lovers, and catching the look of 
wild dismay on Marion's face ; '' all will come 
right in time; have bat patience, and wait." 

But she herself was very frightened, for she 
feared her brother. Vance was looking pale 
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and faint ; his scarcely recovered health could 
hardly bear the stormy passion in which he 
tad been indulging. 

'' You have eaten nothing since you left, I 
daresay/' she said, tenderly, '' and Mr. Moss 
ordered you to be careful for a long time 

yet.'' 

"Your nephew offered me refreshment/' 
he said, scornfully. 

" And very kind of him it was," said Mrs. 
Brett, cheerfully ; '* we will have dinner, and 
then 'we will talk it over ; not another word 
until you have eaten something. Jenny, let 
us have dinner directly. Come, Marion, and 
take off your bonnet, I want you." 

Marion followed her to her room; then 
Mrs. Brett turned her frightened face and 
looked at her, 

" Marion, darling," she said, " I have done 
wrong ; we must go back ; we must end this 
for his sake and yours." 

'^I cannot," she said, firmly. "Oh, aunt, 
do you not remember how you loved your 
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husband ? that is how I love him, I cannot, 
cannot think of giving him up." 

" That is all stuflF," she cried, peevishly, 
"we must get you both out of this some- 
how. I shall tell Vance he must release 
jou." 

" He will not, and I do not wish him ; act as 
you like for yourself, aunt, and as you may 
think it right ; — for me, I shall never draw 
back from him." 

" Who would have thought of your father's 
having other views ?" she protested, putting 
her bonnet into the box, lined with tissue 
pap^r, with no light hand. " Why did he 
not tell me, and then we should not have got 
into this mess?" 

" I cannot tell," she answered, wearily. " I 
will go and take my bonnet olBF, or the dinner 
will be waiting." 

She hurried to her room, and changing her 
dress with trembling fingers, and scarcely stay- 
ing to arrange her hair, was down in the 
drawing-room again in a few minutes. 
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She found her lover chewing the cud of 
very bitter thoughts ; but his arms were 
stretched out to welcome her, and she clung 
to him, as if for succour from some great 
danger. 

"You will never give me up?'* he said, 
vehemently, 

'' Never, never, Vance; believe me, never." 

" If necessary," he said, "you will marry 
me privately; you have aright; you are of 
age." 

" No, no, no," she cried, wildly, *' not that 
— never that; you must not speak of it, Vance ; 
but never, never will I marry anyone else." 

" They will urge you — argue — make your 
life wretched." 

" I can put up with that, so that you love 
me. 

*' They may persuade you that I am cold or 
false, like Eavenswood, you know." 

"No," she said, smiling now, "for they 
could not persuade me that I do not love you. 
Only wait, have patience, and trust in me. 
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You do not know how strong I am/' she 
added, clinging to him in her weakness. 

" Nor how weak all women are/' he said, 
between his sfet teeth ; *' if they were to take 
you from me I should go mad outright," 

Mrs. Brett here came in, and Marion sink- 
ing into a chair at the sound of her footsteps^ 
felt struck down as if she had received a 
heavy blow, as indeed she had. 

The old lady looked inclined to be fretful; 
but when Vance went up to her in his winning 
way and took her hand, seeming to demand 
her sympathy, she cheered up a little. Pre- 
sently Jenny came and announced the dinner, 
and then Mrs. Brett fell to petting him and to 
making him eat, and to cheering him with 
bitter ale. 

" There is one bottle left," she said; "we 
shall be able to give you what is good to 
the last, and you can get more when you 
reach town. Do not forget how necessary it 
is," she added ; but it was very plain by her 
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words that she did not mean him to remain at 
Ambleside. 

** What have you done with your luggage ?'' 
she asked, presently. 

" I passed the station as I went, and to 
lighten the chaise, sent it on to London," 

The dinner was over. 

"Now/' she said, softening wonderfully, 
" my poor boy, you must go." 

" Yes," he said, as if accepting the neces- 
sity. 

" You will see," she said, less peevishly, 
** that I cannot do more, — I cannot act against 
my nephew." 

" But you will not act against Marion ? 
you will support her, comfort and advise her, 
until the storm is past ; and then you will let 
me have her?' 

'M cannot act against my nephew," she 
repeated, testily. 

" Dear lady," he answered. " I leave 
myself in your hands, you will not forsake 
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me, I hope ? You have been so kind to me, 
that I cannot believe that." 

But she was turning against him already, 
in her fright and trouble, he could see that 
quite well ; it was only too natural that she 
should keep with her nephew and support his 
" other views/' 

"Mr. Lowleigh said his messenger was 
on the road/' he pleaded, humbly, "if I 
might only wait to see what he brings, I 
could better prepare myself for war." 

" You had better not, and there must be no 
war. If Marion turns against her father, then 
she will bring on her fate. Why are the 
Lowleighs so perverse?" 

" Is it perverse to love me," he said, 
despairing of this weak ally, already. 

She looked at him, — even the eyes of the 
old are gladdened by the sight of such a face 
as his. 

"My poor boy," she said, "you must 
give up, you must indeed ; you do not know 
what sorrow you will bring on her." 
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He looked at Marion. Had there been any 
signs of going back in her face, he might have 
offered to release her ; but as it was, he said, 
in a low plaintive voice, 

''No, Mrs. Brett, I cannot; Marion and I 
have thrown in our lots together, and it is 
too late to talk of parting now. She loves 
xne too well to be the wife of any other man, 
and I — I cannot let her go." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Duty demands the parent's voice, 
Should sanctify the daughter's choice : 
In that is due obedience shown $ 
To choose, belongs to her alone. 

Fable— MooBE. 



Even while Vance spoke these decisive words, 
there was a stir in the little household ; the 
lingering messenger from Abbot's Hold had 
arrived, and a letter was brought in for 
Marion. It was in her mother's handwriting, 
not her father's; she opened it with trembling 
fingers, and read the following lines, duly 
dated upon pink scented paper, 
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"My dearest Marion, 

'^I have good news for you, 
important news, and in communicating it I 
rejoice to remember that you are no longer a 
child, but a young woman of sense. You 
might perhaps have guessed sometimes 
that I looked forward to your future with a 
little anxiety, — that a girl of your attractions 
should remain unmarried seemed almost like 
a reproach to me. But all anxiety is now 
removed ; your own lovely and sweet discre- 
tion, added to your dear face, my child, has 
done more than the most worldly and schem* 
ing mother could ever have done for you. I 
must tell you that Mr. Bankslops has been 
closeted very often with your papa of late, 
and the result has at last been communicated 
to me. He has made formal proposals for 
your hand, upon terms which show him to 
be one of the most generous of men. Your 
papa and I have very gladly consented for 
you, and have yielded to his wish to hurry on 
your marriage, which will set a seal on all 
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final business arrangements. We need hardly 
add, that we are most pleased with him ; he 
is so gentlemanly, so refined, so generous, and 
as rich as a prince, having the proudest 
distinction of all, that of being the founder 
of his fortunes, the first, I trust, of a happy 
line of worthy generations yet to come. 

" He has shown his discretion in refusing 
wealth in a wife and seeking rather grace and 
beauty, refinement and family connection. All 
these you possess, and therefore, generous as he 
is, I feel that you are conferring as well as 
receiving a benefit by your marriage. Dear 
girl, how much we owe to you — first, your 
brothers' promotion, and now this which will 
smooth many a troublesome heart-ache 
quite away from your dear father's old age. 
I shall send the carriage for you to-morrow. 
I long to kiss and embrace you, and to show 
you how I esteem so gracious a daughter. 
Mr. Bankslops speaks quite rapturously of 
your kindness to him, your patience, and your 
temper on the night of the ball. How little 
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did I then dream of the happiness in store for 
you, or feel able to appreciate this noble and 
high-minded man. I must tell you I have 
written to Boland to ascertain the price of a 
set of pearls. Give my best love to my aunt^ 
to whom of course you will tell this good 
news ; and believe me, dearest Marion, 

*' Your affectionate and loving 'mother, 

'' Sarah Lowleigh." 

Never once, from childhood until now, had 
her mother written to her in such loving 
terms, but there was much, very much which 
was deeply painful in the letter before her. 
" Bottles," a man whom her father scarcely 
spoke of with patience, and her brothers 
ridiculed, had suddenly by some unseen 
process been turned into a hero. He had 
threatened that he would have his way, and 
already, by some mysterious agency, he had 
carried all the out works. What hidden 
agency had been at work? she could not 
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divine; but she saw that she had been sold, 
and that the sale had effected results even 
more beneficial than the promotion of her 
brothers. Already her heart sank with a fear- 
ful foreboding, and as these thoughts rushed 
through her mind she passed over the letter to 
her lover. No net, he saw, could be more 
carefully spread ; what girl would have the 
courage to break down such family rejoicing, 
— his poor Marion, his loving girl, how could 
she resist, and he not by ? 

He spoke quickly, " I will not vex my dear 
hostess, by staying longer here; but wrap 
yourself up, and come a little way with me. 
I am going to the station." 

Marion asked no leave, but went to put on 
her bonnet. 

" Is it not cruel ?'' he said to Mrs. Brett, 
when she was gone. 

" They think they are doing best for the 
dear girl," said Mrs. Brett, who had a scared 
face ; " and there are business arrangements 
of which you know nothing.'' 
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"Business arrangements/' he said, with 
scorn ; " and so she is to be sacrificed to busi- 
ness arrangements !" 

**It is a woman's duty to think of her 
family/' said Mrs. Brett, very pale and 
frightened. " You say the dear girl saved 
your life. You owe her something in return ?" 

*' I do indeed — my love and gratitude — but 
not my cowardly acquiescence in such a sacri- 
fice. Have pity on me and her." 

" Have pity on yourself and her/' replied 
the old lady solemnly ; " and take care what 
you say to-night. Be generous to us poor 
women, who, in a fit of generosity, have given 
way to such utter folly. You do not know 
my nephew ; how fierce and stern he is." 

''I shall the more think of Marion. Good- 
bye ; cruel and unkind as you are to-night, I 
shall never forget your kindness — never." 

He heard Marion coming, and they parted 
so ; Vance kissing his hostess affectionately, 
and making the tears spring up and course 
down her pale cheeks. 
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" Do not keep her long/' she said, as they 
went out together. " You know I ought not 
to let her go ; but remember, be generous, 
and say good-bye to her." 

It was getting dusk, but neither had thought 
of that ; there are seasons in life when time 
and circumstance are alike forgotten. 

He drew her hand within his arm, making 
her come quite close to him, looking down at 
her with such loving eyes. 

" Shall I be generous and say good-bye?" 
he asked, almost mockingly. He was so glad 
to get her all to himself again, that he seemed 
for a moment quite in spirits. 

She clung to his arm by way of answer ; 
then said, low and huskily, " Perhaps it would 
be better." 

^* Better !" he cried, excitedly. '' Better ! 
would it be possible even to marry this Bank- 
slops? Marion, you do not know what love 
means, if you think it is possible, much less 
better." 

" Do not be angry, I am so unhappy," 
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** Of course you are, not that you will yield, 
but because such cruelty is attempted by those 
you dearly love — I know what that means. 
Had I a mother I would ask you to come 
with me to her this very night. But you will 
stand firm — ^you will not desert me, — or I shall 
lose all confidence in woman." 

'* Oh, Vance, what shall I do ? you know I 
love you, but my father is so stern — ^my 
mother so strong of will." 

*' And you so Lucy Ashton like," he said 
bitterly. " You will give me up for this red- 
haired Bucklaw." 

" Not unless, like her, I lose my senses. But 
I know from your meeting with papa, and 
from this letter, that all is fixed and deter- 
mined ; and I have never disputed their will 
— never — never even asked to go to the right 
when they said to the left." 

*' For that then I thank them in that they 
done their duty and made for me a loving and 
dutiful wife. And perfect as your obedience 
has hitherto been, it will the more enhance 
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the power of your resistance, showing that 
you act from necessity not wilfulness. 
Remember in all the struggle which is to 
come, for I forsee one, I shall not be far off. 
I see your strength already shaken. I cannot 
write to your house, and Mrs. Brett will no 
longer be my friend ; but you are mine, and 
I am yours ; and we have a right to use 
stratagem against their strength. As I passed 
along I saw an old worn-out tree, whose trunk 
is still left. Do you know it ?" 

^* Yes, well ; I often played there with my 
nurse when I was a child, and hid myself 
in it.'' 

" It is hollow, then, and will answer my 
purpose. Come there sometimes — when you 
can. I will watch and wait for you — ^if you are 
in trouble, and find yourself losing courage 
be sure to come. I will go down on some 
excuse and get a lodging, somewhere far 
enough away to avoid suspicion. If they 
take your ^ no' and let you be in peace, then it 
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shall be well — if not, I daresay I can find 
means to make them." 

They had come near the station, its bright 
lamps showing some way off, and then he 
turned and went back with her. 

'* You do not think," he said, '4hat I would 
let you go back alone in this darkness. No 
one can tell how precious you are to me.'' 

Sad, and yet sweet, was every step upon 
that homeward path, — ^he breathing courage 
and promising protection. " Say little to Mrs . 
Brett,^' he said, " but go home quietly and try 
your best by all fair and reasonable means. 
If these fail, why then we shall see, and I 
must try my hand. After all, there are few 
songs which have been more favored than 
Jock O'Hazeldean." 

" You frighten me — ^you must not talk so — 
and I love them all so much I cannot give 
them up, even for you ; if by any other sacri- 
fice I could make them happy— even by pro- 
mising never to see you again, I might do it, 
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but to marry him!" she said, clinging to her 
lover, and shuddering. 

" Would it be so easy to make such a pro- 
mise never to see me again ?" he asked, as 
they stood still near the little gate at Amble- 
side, and as they stopped .he encircled her in 
his arms. " Surely not when I have set my 
seal upon you," and with his passionate lips 
he kissed again her forehead, her eyelids, and 
her mouth. *' There," he said, with a strange 
mixture of fierceness and tenderness. *'Let 
Bankslops break those seals at his peril, or 
even attempt to touch my property. We 
part only for a few days; good-bye, my love." 
He let her go, watching her sadly, as she 
went to the house — her old elastic tread all 
gone — darkness settling down upon her — type, 
perhaps, of the sorrow which was enshrouding 
her life like a cloud. 

But he was strong of heart, and as he 
watched and blessed her parting steps, he 
knew no faltering in his purpose, and only 
loved her more; and rejoiced that he had so 
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wholly won her to himself. There were difi&- 
culties, but on the whole he did not care for 
them ; and turning with a brisk step and an 
intrepid heart, he went back along the road to 
the station. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



"Oh! butiU, 
When with rioh hopes o'er fraught, the yoong high heart 
Bean its first blow ! It knows not yet the part 
Whioh life will teach — ^to sofifer and be still, 
And with sabmissiye love to count the flowers 
Which yet are spared, and through the future hours 
To send no busy dream !" 

Hbmans. 



Marion entered the house, and having 
mechanically taken off her wrappings and 
folded them away, she returned to the sitting- 
room, and took her seat in a low chair near 
the fire. There could be no reading that 
night ; one book only might have the power 
to bring comfort, and that would come pre- 
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sently, at prayer time. All the wealth of fic- 
tion, and all thepower of truth, would seem as 
nothing that night to the scared and terrified 
girl. There could be no pleasant game of 
chess; no sweet low laugh would echo through 
the room that night, as she defended her 
castle or detected an attack upon her queen. 
Those pleasant evenings of which yesterday 
had brought the last, had already gone back 
into the far past. 

She sat with her elbow on her lap and her 
chin upon her hand, looking into the fire; her 
hair was pushed back from her face as if its 
smooth folds were too heavy for endurance, 
and the small ears speaking of her ancient 
race were clearly visible ; the white face — 
white as moonlight, and almost as shadow- 
like and ghostly — made her large eyes look 
larger and almost distressingly beautiful. 

*' Oh," she moaned out at last, " oh, that I 
might die to-night." 

" I almost wish you could, my dear," said 
the older descendant of the Lowleighs. 
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There was no more said for a long while, 
and perhaps the answer did best of any ; it 
pointed and pointed earnestly enough to 
serious results. . 

"Aunt/' she said, at last, "I fear my 
parents ; you know how much, as you say, 
you feared your father in days gone by." 

" Yes, my dear," Mrs. Brett answered, to 
show that she was listening. 

" But after all the fear, I think I love them 
more than I fear them." 

" Yes, my dear, and you will do what they 
tell you, and obedience will bring peace, and 
peace is a great matter to a Lowleigh, my 
dear." 

" But they are trading both on my love and 
fear,'' said Marion ; " it is cruel — it will turn 
me against them." 

" Do not talk like that," said Mrs. Brett; 
" I had an aunt once. I was but a child when 
she talked as you do; but I remember it well. 
She left her home at last, and her name was 
shunned by us all. I never knew what 
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became of her until I was going to be married 
myself." 

" Andwbatbecameof her?" asked Marion, 
drearily. 

*' She became a waif and a stray, tossed 
to and fro as withered leaves are tossed. 
Known by another name, and dying at last 
in the Marylebone workhouse, up in London. 
Having her own way did not prosper with her, 
you see." 

" No," said Marion, as in a dream, her 
chin still upon her hand, and her eyes looking 
gloomily into the fire# 

"And she was as beautiful as the stars," 
said Mrs. Brett. 

"And they wanted her to do something 
cruel and bad, I suppose T said Marion. 

" They wanted her to make an aristocratic 

L marriage; some old lord took a fancy to her, 
and think what a thing it would have been 
for the family.'' 
l^iarion covered her face with her hands 
and moaned out her lover's name, 
m 
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"Oh, Vance! Vance T 

" You must try not to think of him/' urged 
Mrs. Brett ; " have a good cry over him to- 
night and have done with him ; he is gone 
away like a sensible man who knows what is 
best for you and him ; have a good cry to- 
night and then have done with it/' she 
repeated. 

Marion turned her eyes upon her in answer. 
They were bright and dry, and piercing ; there 
was in them no sign of tears. 

** There are sorrows too deep for tears/' she 
said calmly, " and you mistake. I will not 
marry this Bankslops. I cannot ; it would 
be a sin, loving Vance, and hating him as I 
do." 

Then her face suddenly cleared. 

" When mamma wrote that letter, she did 
not know anything about Vance ; surely she 
will not urge me when she knows everything. 
I could not have married Mr. Bankslops if I 
had never seen Vance ; but they will know 
now how impossible it is." 
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Mrs. Brett encouraged this hope, or, she 
thought, she will never have courage to go 
home ; but she lamented on her own account. 

*' My nephew will never forgive me for let- 
ting you be together." 

'' He cannot hurt you/' Marion said, " if he 
is angry ; you are independent and safe, and 
he will not quarrel with you,'' her cheeks 
were flushed, and hot, and dry. 

''Go to- bed, my dear," urged her aunt, 
" and I will bring you up some hot elder 
wine." 

She was not quite beyond the comfort of 
elder wine, and she accepted the offer grate- 
fully ; she was cold and shivering. She rose 
to go. 

Just then there came .a ring at the bell. 
At certain times we watch eagerly for all 
signs from without ; but Jenny entered, bring- 
ing only the neat large parcels from the shop 
— two, one of grocery and one of drapery. 

'' Stay and see it opened, dear," said her 
aunt, feebly clinging to any poor means of 
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cheering her, and believing greatly in the 
beneficent properties of shops and shopping, 

Marion stayed and watched her aunt's really 
interested face. 

" Was it possible/' she thought, " to take an 
interest in such trifles, when such great things 
were at stake." 

"It is pretty, is it not?' said Mrs. Brett, 
handling the lilac print, " and I hope Jenny 
mil like it, and not turn her nose up at it as 
though it ought to have been silk ; she has 
that way sometimes, though I did not say so 
.to Mrs. Ludd." 

Marion passed the print through her fingers, 
folding it a little, and then liuddenly remem- 
bering how happy she had been when they 
had chosen it; how ready to sympathize with 
all the world, even to take an interest in the 
comparative width of tapes or the sizes of 
pins — the tears which had not come with her 
lover's parting caresses or her aunt's ominous 
words — fell now thick and fast over the lilac 
gown. 
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'' There, darling, that will do you good," 
cried her aunt, excited and pained, but 
trying to hide away her pity; " there is nothing 
like a good cry to work the memory clear of 
troublesome subjects; why, my dear, I 
would have married the ensign if they would 
have let me, and might have been a generaVs 
wife now, instead of a lonely widow. But I 
remembered my aunt,^and did what I was told, 
and you never hear me complain. I learned 
to love my husband, and there is a happiness 
in the remembrance of having done my duty." 

" And you really loved the ensign, after 
all ?" said Marion, in surprise. 

'' Yes, my dear ; but as I married some one 
else, it was no use to parade that every- 
where. I remembered my aunt Moma, and 
did my duty." 

There was almost a threat in the words, 
and Marion felt it ; but she made no answer, 
and went up to bed, feeling glad enough 
to able to lie down, and to think without 
restraint. 
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Looking back upon her life it seemed to 
her a flowery land, although a discontented 
mind might have painted it in colours gloomy 
enough. Her father had ever been severe. 
His step upon the stair would sometimes make 
her start and tremble. She did not remember 
that as regarded the past, for the past seemed 
all sunshine, but she remembered it in the 
future. What could she say to him? how 
could she plead with him when Vance him- 
self confessed that all his eloquence had been 
frozen up ? As she lay thus and thought — 
thought, oh so wearily — she was glad to hear 
her aunt's step, and to scent the fragrant elder 
wine which she brought with her. 

'' How kind,*' she said, ''to wait on me, when 
I am not ill. Aunt," she added, suddenly 
seizing her hand, " will you come with me to 
Abbot's Hold?" 

Mrs. Brett looked scared, as she had done 
once or twice that evening. 

" I never go without an invitation, except 
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for a call/' she said, by way of excuse, "but 
I will come when all this matter is settled/' 

Marion lay back, and stared at her. Was 
she, too, taking it for granted. 

"Is there no way out of this?'' she said. 
" You all seem to think it settled." 

"No way, my dear ; better look the 
thing in the face, and depend upon it, Mr. 
Bankslops will make a good husband." 

" Yes," replied Marion, her eyes all wild 
with excitement, "for he would not be so 
wicked as I should be. It is not so much 
that I love Vance, as that I hate him. I 
could wait twenty years for Vance, but I 
cannot marry this man. Do you not love 
Vance ?" she asked, piteously. 

" My dear, we have been very foolish, and 
we must not talk of him," returned her aunt, 
sturdily. " There now, you feel warm and 
comfortable, and will go to sleep, and will 
wake determined to be a good girl." 

Then she left her, closing the door, as if 
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she were really ill, and she was afraid of 
waking her. 

Turning round upon her pillow, she heard 
the swift mail train go by. Did she wish it 
had always gone securely, and brought no 
Vance ? Oh no, for then she would have been 
quite powerless in the hands of Bankslops. 
Now surely she could resist him. Then she 
put her hands together, and said her prayers 
again, and so sank into an uneasy slumber. 
In her dreams, she fancied she could see that 
Aimt Morna, whose portrait she remembered 
at Abbot's Hold — painted perhaps by too skil- 
ful an artist to be put aside as valueless. She 
fancied that she and Vance were walking in 
the streets of London, love in their hearts 
and kindly words upon their lips, when 
Morna came past them. Her faded dress 
hung on her in strips, and her feet and arms 
were bare, as was the head, save of its cover- 
ing of tangled hair. Yet in her ruin she 
preserved the beauty which she bore in her 
picture, and as she passed she took her hand, 
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fiercely clutching it in her bony fingers, and 
dragged her forwards. In this extremity she 
clung to Vance desperately ; but Moma was 
too strong for her, and dragged her on re- 
morselessly. Wondering that he did not try 
to hold her, she looked back, but saw him 
, standing still, his face covered with his hands, 
and as she passed on with her companion, 
she left him so shrouded and powerless. 
Then she shuddered and wept, but was still 
drawn on, until the dream changed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



•* Tell my father if we wedded j 
Tbou and I, it would be guilt! 
Thus it is that thou cantt aid us — 
And thou wilt — I know thou wilt !'' 

Mart Howitt. 



The next morning awoke bright, dazzling, 
and fair; a slight mist lay over the fields 
for an hour or two after the sun rose, but 
vanished before its increasing warmth, leaving 
a sweet freshness behind. Marion rose with 
the morning like day refreshed by night. 
She would meet her fate boldly, she told her- 
self; — she was a woman and not a faint- 
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hearted girl, and had a right and a power 
within her even of resistance if need be. 

She thought of the hollow tree lying near 
the little wood by the high road, but not 
quite surrounded by it. There was a path 
through the wood, by which she could reach 
it ; if necessary, she must do even that, bat 
not if it could be avoided. If they would 
take her refusal, then she was to wait and 
leave the rest to Vance ; if not, was he not 
her own, and she his ? Yes, she would cer* 
tainly seek his advice and act under his gui- 
dance ; she would never be the wife of Bank- 
slops. 

She busied herself with her packing, and 
then came down-stairs tranquilly, if not cheer- 

ftilly. 

The morning passed without much conver- 
sation. She must forget Vance — that was 
Mrs. Brett's policy, and she did not speak of 
him again. She told her what Jenny said, 
and how she looked when she gave her the 
gown, being in her own mind satisfied on 
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the whole with the manner in which the 
present had been taken ; but she said nothing 
of what was most in the minds of both. 

The coachman from Abbot's Hold came 
up during the morning to say that the horses 
had been resting an hour, and would be 
ready for her when she liked. She ordered 
the carriage immediately, — she would show 
no idle irresolution now. 

The leave taking was soon over, Mrs. Brett 
purposely making it as common place as 
possible, and Marion, this time alone, was on 
her way home. 

After a long drive, during which she had 
remained sunk in reverie, they reached 
Abbot's Hold, and drove up the little steep 
ascent, over what had been the drawbridge, to 
the house. 

Mrs. Lowleigh was walking in the garden, 
and hurried to meet her ; Marion, who had 
grown observant, saw how watchful and 
anxious she was. 

" My dear, how good of you to come so 
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soon," she said, hurrying with her into the 
house, but Marion stayed her. 

" Come with me into the garden, mamma. 
I want to speak with you. 

'* I am tired, my dear ; I have been walk- 
ing so long. We will hear it all up-stairs ; 
and you had better go and see your papa." 

*' Very well, then," Marion assented, and 
turned resolutely to the dining-room, where 
he usually sat ; opening the door, without 
giving herself time for thought, she entered 
and found herself in the presence of her 
father and Mr. Bankslops. She paused for a 
moment, bit her lip with vexation, and then 
walked up and gravely saluted her father, 
merely bowing to Mr. Bankslops ; as she did 
so, however, her cheek glowed with a radiant 
blush, as she remembered the seals which 
Vance had said he had set upon her. 

Mr. Lowleigh enquired for his aunt, talked 
common-place, and was stern and nervous. 

Mr. Bankslops looked at her, and seemed to 
set a value upon her most common answers. 
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" I had something to say to you, papa," she 
said ; ** but I will come in again presently." 

"No, do not," entreated Mr. Bankslops, 
" for you mean to speak unkindly of me ; 
but I suppose I must forgive you, for it is but 
a woman's way. You know how devoted I 
am to you, and you mean to try me until the 
end — until I am your master — when I wilj. 
have my way, and force you to love me." 

"Enough," said Mr. Lowleigh, with a 
sickly smile. "We will take all that for 
granted ; Marion knows her duty, and will be 
your wife when the time comes. Then you 
can talk as much foolery as you like between 
yourselves, and it will be quite in rule ; only 
spare me, I beg." 

Marion had been taught never to interrupt 
her father when he spoke, and she let him 
finish his speech and stop before she said, 
firmly, 

" Papa, there must be no mistake ; I have 
already refused Mr. Bankslops' proposal, and 
I continue to do so." 
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" Pish— pish," said Mr. Lowleigh. " Settle 
it between you ;'' and he passed her and left 
the room. 

Mr. Bankslops stood for a moment utterly 
confounded, then a slight twitch of trium- 
phant pleasure began to shew itself about his 
mouth. 

She looked at him with flashing eyes, but 
she would soften things, if possible. 

'' Mr. Bankslops," she said, " you have had 
my answer, and I have no other to give 
you." 

" It is cruel of you to say so," he cried, 
bursting out with unexpected passion ; " on 
my soul I love you so that I would go through 
fire and water to win you — I would, indeed ; 
and knowing how utterly worthless I was in 
your sight, I have condescended even to buy 
you. The same day that completes our mar- 
riage will see burnt the mortgage deed which 
I hold over your father's property — twenty 
thousand pounds! Is not that enough to 
show you how much I love you," 
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" It was like you to tempt them to such a 
bargain," she said, with withering scorn, — 
"like you to try to buy a woman, with loath- 
ing in her heart — I speak plainly, Mr. Bank- 
slops. Neither I nor they shall conclude so 
shameful a bargain." 

*' Oh, Miss Lowleigh I if I have oflfended you 
by my rough and foolish speeches, forgive me. 
I was not tenderly bred, as you have been ; 
but I love you as I believe no other man 
can — think of twenty thousand pounds down 
for a woman's smile." 

'' Mr. Bankslops, it is impossible. Neither 
for twenty, fifty, or a hundred thousand shall 
you buy me ; so go home and let me never 
see you again, for it is no use to tempt me or 
them now that I am here." 

" I will do anything else in the world for 
you; but I cannot give you up— I cannot. 
I must hope that you will yield to your 
parents, and let me have a chance of winning 
your love in the end. You are too good a 
girl not to try and love your husband — I am 

VOL. I. K 
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sure of that. Everyone speaks well of you, 
for I have made enquiries. I never buy a 
pig in a poke." 

Her colour flashed up, but she tried to 
calm herself. 

"You never made a worse bargain in your 
life. You do not know what you buy, when 
you take for a wife a woman who does not 
love you; far better take a snake to your 
bosom, for you could kill that if it turned 
against you. You must not kill your wife.'* 

"I know what I am tr3ring for, well 
enough, Miss Marion ; and it is no use for 
you to run down the goods. Yon are a good, 
gentle lady, old enough to know the right 
road from the wrong, and to have determined 
to walk in the right. You are the woman 
for my money; and I have thought you 
worth twenty thousand pounds ; and I say 
it is a price no woman would be ashamed to 
be valued at." 

" I am sorry, Mr. Bankslops, that you will 
not listen to reason ; but I find that it is use* 
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less to waste arguments upon you. If pos- 
sible, I shall not see you again, until you 
come to a better mind." 

" How can you wish me to come to another 
mind than that of love to you ? Set your 
foot upon my neck as much as you like, miss, 
I must bear it." 

Then he remembered that he had used the 
obnoxious word miss, and coloured up to the 
roots of his hair. In the walk of life, from 
which he had laboriously ascended, by the 
aid of his own industry and his father's wealthy 
hoards, and successful speculations in trade 
ably secured — in that walk of life, indeed, 
from which he had risen, no scornful treat- 
ment on the part of the fair object of pursuit 
before marriage was deemed unbecoming; 
and no submission, however abject on the 
part of the lover, was supposed really to 
injure him. Mr. Bankslops must, therefore, 
be judged, not by Marion's standard of 
excellence, but rather by that in which he 
had been initiated during those years when 

K 2 
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impressions are most vivid. A course of 
tyranny before marriage is often the rule 
amongst the lower orders of society ; and it 
is often succeeded by a tyranny equally severe, 
only that the dominion has changed hands. 
To Mr. Bankslops, therefore, Marion's be- 
haviour appeared quite in due course, and it 
rather amused him — kept him up to the 
mark, and acted as a kind of spur upon his 
zeal. He was not certain that he would have 
liked it otherwise, or looked upon it as proper 
on her part to yield too easily. He remem- 
bered an early humble friend of his own, 
who had compassed his marriage with great 
difficulties — sitting on his loved one's door- 
step, in tears, the whole of a frosty night, 
being part of the ordeal through which his 
love had brought him. He remembered the 
girl, too — a quiet, demure creature, with 
high cheek bones, and sleepy blue eyes — a 
very ordinary girl, indeed; she would not 
have been accepted as a maid for Marion ; 
and should he not put up with something 
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for such a glorious being? Other girls set 
their caps at him, as he expressed it, in the 
vulgar language — smiled, and were deceitful 
— deferred to his opinion on all points ; and, 
too evidently, worshipped not him, but the 
golden image of his wealth, and were plainly 
out of rule, and very far from awaking the 
rude passions of his breast. Marion's down- 
right fearless scolding was quite another 
thing ; and, without knowing it, every thrust 
which she made, in her vain attempts to 
quench the fire she had so unwittingly 
kindled, only stirred it to a fiercer flame. 

" I did not mean to say miss," he apolo- 
gized ; " I never will again, if I can help it. 
You must not mind that." 

" It does not matter to me what you say, 
only go away and be good, and leave this 
foolish idea alone. You do not know how 
you hurt me, and how deeply you may 
injure me. I will respect you, if you will 
go away." 
. " Of course, I will go ' away, if you wish 
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it/' he said, wilfully misunderstanding her; 
" and, perhaps, to-morrow, you will look a 
little more kindly on me. I need not go 
begging for a wife, I can tell you ; dozens 
would jump to have me." 

" I wish they would jump to some purpose, 
then/' said Marion. '^ If that is the case, I 
would not put up with being twice refused; 
but then it is not true, it is only make be- 
lieve ; they would not really have you if you 
asked them." 

But Mr. Bankslops was no fool — vulgar in 
his thoughts he might be ; but he was quick^ 
and sharp as steel — his eyes quite twinkled 
with enjoyment now. 

'' You thought you had me there — not a 
bad idea, to come the fisherman and the 
genii over me— brave me until I get into the 
pot, and then clap the lid on. No, no; 
you're a brave lass, but not quite equal to 
the doing of me." 

Marion knew she was not by many degrees; 
but she changed her tactics, and tried again. 
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She had been standing hitherto ; she now 
sat down, and motioned him to a chair on the 
other side of the table. 

" I have not been dealing quite fairly with 
you/' she said, with some agitation in her 
tones; ^^ and, as I trust this is the last time 
this unhappy subject will be discussed 
between us, I shall explain everything now." 

Mr. Bankslops sat down, and looked at her 
a little uneasily. She was silent a minute, 
looking down on the table cloth, and tracing 
an ink spot with her finger. Then she said, 
still looking down, 

'' I like somebody else. I have engaged 
myself to some one else^ and I wait only for 
my father's consent to my marriage." 

'' That's an ugly go, indeed," he cried, his 
features working also with strange agitation ; 
yet in the love-lore with which he was ac- 
quainted — there was always a rival. He 
took heart and looked at her imploringly. 

"Yes," she said, taking up his words, "a 
very ugly turn, indeed ; but you will be 
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generous, and see that there must be an end 
of this. Nothing shall ever induce me to 
marry one man while I love another." 

*' Miss Lowleigh/' he said, very seriously, 
"every word you speak only increases the 
respect and reverence I feel for you ; — another 
woman would have taken my money without 
a word — don't I know them; and so much 
do 1 honour you that, being my wife — once 
induced to be my wife, I would trust you 
above all women. I could not be jealous of 
you if I tried.*' 

*' And you will still go on — after what I 
have said." 

**I cannot help it," he said, humbly. "I 
love you too well to help it." 

" Then Heaven help me I" she cried in a 
shrill note of agony, which could hardly fail 
to reach even his ear, so purposely dull of 
hearing. 

*' I can trust you so well," he said, '4hatl 
do not even ask for this man's name — a good 
sister and daughter is sure to be a good wife." 
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She rose and bowed. 

" Good-bye, Mr, Bankslops ; it is needless 
to prolong this interview/' 

He took up his hat and smoothed it with 
his arm, then held out his hand. 

'' No/' she said, as if in answer. " Good 
morning." 

Her own white hands were clasped and 
pressed wildly together. 

He withdrew his ; it was but according to 
rule that she should refuse him. Indeed, had 
she said that she would not touch him with 
the tongs, the language would have been 
familiar to his experience ; but he looked at 
her sadly enough, and left the room and the 
house. 

Turning to the window to watch him, and 
be certain that he was gone, she saw her 
father join him in the garden, and walk off 
with him. She looked after them with burn- 
ing eyes. Her haughty father was turned 
conspirator, then, in his old age, and was 
going' with him to soothe^down and help her 
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lover. Then she remembered the twenty- 
thousand pounds and the mortgage. What 
mortgage ? — was that, then, the reason 
why they had always been so poor and yet 
had had so much pretension, appearing to 
hold freehold lands which were in reality so 
heavily burdened ? But even so, was it right 
that she should pay, with her virtue and with 
her happinessjfor this error of the past, which, 
if it had been going on so long, might surely 
go on longer. Thinking again, and trying to 
measure Bankslops by his own standard, she 
decided that he had made a munificent offer, 
and had done his best to win her after his 
own fashion. 

"Heaven help us allT' she cried, wildly 
" where is this to end ? — we are pulling down 
misery on our own heads." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



' Have I not suffered things to be forgiven^ 
Have I not had my brain scar'd^ my heart riven P' 

LONOTBLLOW. 



Marion rose and went to her mother : she 
will hear me at least, she thought. She found 
her in the drawing-room, working at a large 
piece of lace, with a sombre face. When 
her daughtei entered, pale and excited, she 
looked up and attempted a smile ; but it was 
a poor attempt, and died i.wa}-. 

''Mamma," said the poor girl, throwing 
off her bonnet, and coming and kneeling 
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down by her side, putting her two hands on 
the elbow of her chair, " mamma, did papa 
tell you who came yesterday ?" 

'* He did, of course," Mrs. Lowleigh coldly 
replied. 

" Mamma, I love him, — oh so much, — as 
much as you loved papa, when you married 
him ; oh, have pity on me?" 

Mrs. Lowleigh shrank back a little. "I 
married your papa, because my parents 
wished me to marry him ; young girls of such 
a family as mine have more to consult than 
their own inclinations. My marriage was 
arranged by my father, and I married 
according to his wishes. It is only servants 
who choose between John and Jim, — the 
marriages in good families are always 
arranged." 

**0h, mamma, mamma; I cannot. You 
do not know how dear Vance is to me?" 

Was it, could it be true, — one large tear had 
fallen on the work her mother held so close 
to her eyes? 
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** I am very sorry for you, Marion," she 
said, after a pause, " very sorry that what 
might have been a triumph, must appear so 
gloomy to you. It is very unfortunate that 
you met this young man, and very ill judged 
of Mrs. Brett to let the thing go on without 
our knowledge ; she should have let us know, 
and we would have stopped it with less pain 
to you ; but nevertheless, mj dear, you are 
not a single sufferer ; these things very often 
happen, indeed I wonder that you never took 
a fancy to anyone before. I am really very 
sorry, but it cannot be helped now." 

*' But mamma, you see why I cannot marry 
Mr. Bankslops ?" 

** My love, do you think that such foolish 
fancies are seriously to interfere with a girl's 
settlement in marriage; the very idea is 
preposterous. Your father has accepted Mr. 
Bankslops, and as an early day was desirable, 
we have fixed the twenty-fourth of next 
month ; it may seem a little unseemly to be 
in such a hurry, but ardent lovers are not so 
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plentiful, and in this matter business mles all. 
Mr. Bankslops has been most generous, and 
you ought to be proud to bring such an 
alliance into the family." 

" Mamma, it cannot be." 

'' Nonsense, it must." 

" What is this about the mortgage, — tell 
me?" 

** It is an old unhappy subject," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh, '' one which I never hoped a 
daughter of mine would remove so joyftilly 
from us. When I married, my parents 
believed that this estate was unencumbered, 
and insisted on due settlements for myself* 
It was not for some years that I discovered 
how matters stood, and as the estate was still 
further encumbered by my settlement, I found 
there was no hope of meeting the debt. It 
continued, and forced upon me the many 
little retrenchments which have galled your 
childhood." 

" No, mamma, no ; our childhood was all 
happy." 
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" I am glad to hear you say so," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh, much moved, "but you cannot 
conceive what it has been to me, I was 
brought up, of course, without need of any- 
thing, and here I found a hundred precautions 
necessary to stave off actual disgrace and 
difficulty. Blessed as you and my other 
children have been with singular beauty I 
have yet had to see you submit to vulgar 
necessities. Had I had the surplus money at 
command, which, when I married, I believed 
my husband to possess, I might have pushed 
my children into much higher positions ; our 
intimacy with the Duke,*' she said this almost 
tearfully, *' would have been a reality, and 
not a pretence." 

Marion, from her lowly position on the 
floor, looked up at her mother, and read very 
clearly the lines of care upon her face, — like 
the labour to which man is born, — trouble and 
care come from a hundred sources, oftenest 
perhaps, of our own making. Having food 
and raiment, how few of us are content ? The 
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girl's face was troubled, for she loved her 
father and mother, and her brothers and 
sisters were very dear to her. Had it been 
simply to choose between them and Vance, 
she might not have hesitated long ; but then 
there was Bankslops, and against him her 
whole soul was in rebellion, 

*' Mamma, do help me," she murmured, 
after a long and troubled silence, *' explain to 
papa how impossible it is/' 

" Marion,' ' replied her mother, " I am sure 
you will do your duty ; when you think that 
through you, the estate will descend to 
Eoland unencumbered, and that your father's 
last days will be free of trouble, I know you 
will not hesitate more than a day. Why, had 
ifc been possible, for Koland's sake, I would 
have burnt my settlement, and disencumbered 
the estate at my own risk." 

*' And have destroyed the portions of your 
younger children?" asked Marion, very 
sadly. 

" Everything should be sacrificed to the 
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building up of the house in the eldest branch," 
said Mrs. Lowleigh, firmly. Evidently she 
was acting up to some fixed principle, and 
though she looked upon her daughter as an 
Iphigenia, she had determined on sacrificing 
her. 

'' You will be a good girl, and do your 
duty — I remember what that costs ; perhaps 
I had to put aside idle fancies, who knows ? 
and 1 thought the longer the time, the harder 
the task. I sympathise most heartily with 
you, for you are suffering from one of the se- 
verest trials incurred by your family and posi- 
tion ; but you must not hesitate about it, for 
to few girls have been given the opportunity 
of doing so much good ; — had you married 
rank, you could not have done us the same 
service.*' 

" Mamma, I cannot marry Mr. Bankslops ; 
nothing shall induce me to do so." 

She said this firmly enough, and thought, 
with fear, to see her mother angry, but she 
only smiled incredulously. 
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"You think so, to-day. You will have 
changed your mind by the 24:th ; and mean- 
while I shall let the arrangements and prepa- 
rations go forward." 

*' Do not spend any money on them," said 
Marion, excitedly. 

" Not more than can be helped, dear," her 
mother calmly replied ; " but a daughter of 
our house cannot be married without a little 
ceremony, and it will be necessary to dazzle 
Mr, Bankslops at first by shewing him the 
connections he will make. He is a prudent 
man, and has shown his sense by wishing to 
marry into our family." 

" Mamma, why will you not hear me? I 
cannot marry him — " 

" Do not excite yourself, dear, by discuss- 
ing the subject further to-day ; it is settled 
and arranged, and you must yield in the end ; 
do so with a good grace, and we shall love 
you the more." 

" Do not take your love from me," said the 
poor girl, rising. " I cannot bear that ; but, 
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oh I I dare not do this sin — I would die for 
you willingly, but I cannot marry that 
man/' 

"Dinner will be ready before you are 
dressed: go and prepare for it, there will be 
plenty of time to talk this over again — only 
keep yourself calm." 

Marion dragged herself out of the room. She 
never questioned or argued over her mother's 
orders, or over her implied commands; 
only on this one great point had she ever set 
herself against them. Slowly she mounted 
the stairs to her own room to which her lug- 
gage had already been taken, and then she 
wearily sat down and thought of Vance, 
and how she could best do her duty in this 
dreadful strait. Had her mother only 
been angry with her, there was enough of 
the Lowleigh spirit within her to have roused 
anger against anger ; but nothing had passed 
to excite such feelings, — she had been met 
with arguments evidently drawn from convic- 
tion, such as the priest of some false religion 
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might have used, and, so urging, have 
passed at least beyond contempt. Her mother 
had no selfish thoughts evidently in this — she 
did not want the money for her own purposes, 
or her own selfish aggrandizement, — she 
thought only of her first born son ; for him, 
according to her own ideas, she had, as she 
supposed, pinched and economised, and for 
his sake she would have been willing to: 
have cut off from herself all future provi- 
sion. 

Under these circumstances, her arguments 
could not but have weight, for she had 
wished to do an heroic thing for him — 
but was it heroic to marry Bankslops ? The 
quick flush of shame and agony, which suf- 
fused her fair face, told her unmistakably 
that it was not. In her present mood, she 
could have endured the torture chamber 
without shrinking, but not what they asked 
her — anything but that. But she must act — 
she must not seek the advice of Vance until 
everything else had been done by herself. 
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She changedher dress rapidly, remembering 
as she did so her sad and hurried toilet of the 
day before, but she dared not neglect it to- 
day ; her beauty was as it were a family in- 
stitution, which somehow she had always felt 
belonged more to the family than to herself, 
and she dared not neglect her appearance. 
But when she had done her duty by it, then 
she took her writing-case and hurried into the 
old school-room, she would find ink there, 
and could carry out the idea which had seized 
her of sending an urgent appeal to Eoland. 

Entering the old room, which she expected 
to find deserted, she observed an unwonted 
stir and bustle in it. Two young semp- 
stresses were busy at work, and yards of 
white linen lay upon the table. There had 
been a grand cutting out, as the shreds upon 
the floor testified ; and soft white fabrics lay 
in piles, ready to the hand. 

She knew the girls, for they were ac- 
customed to work in the house when required ; 
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and in spite of her preoccupation, she gave 
them a kindly greeting. 

" Why, what makes yoa so busy ; have my 
sisters sent for fresh things?'' 

She could not withhold a little interest, — no 
woman can when yards of pretty worked 
edging and insertion are being brought into 
use. 

" Oh, no, miss," answered the older girl, 
blushing and smiling, " we like to work for 
Miss Adela and Miss Elgiva, but we are more 
pleased to work for you. I so hope you like 
this sleeve," she said, enthusiastically, hold- 
ing up a perfect marvel of fine workmanship ; 
"under a muslin jacket, this will show 
beautifully?" 

They saw the colour come and go, and the 
hand which held the writing case, tremble 
and twitch nervously, and then she turned 
and left the room, without a word. They 
knew the symptoms well ; they were accus- 
tomed as Mrs. Lowleigh had scornfully 
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designated it, to choose between John and Jim ; 
aye! and with right free will too, and they 
understood love symptoms well enough. 

'' Poor thing ! " whispered the elder to the 
younger, as she put aside the sleeve and took 
up some plainer work, more suited to the 
fading light ; '* why she never looked at the 
sleeve, — as beautiful a one as I ever made ; 
and if her heart had been in the work, there 
was not a yard of calico that would not be 
interesting ; ah, well, I'd rather be a poor 
girl and slave, and love where I like, that I 
would." 

" And yet it is nice to have pretty things !" 
said the younger girl. 

" Ah, you think so," said the elder, con- 
temptuously. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



** 'Twas my father's promise, 
Not mine. I never gave my heart to thee ! 
Nor promised thee my hand " 

LONOPSLLOW. 



Marion could not write now, she could only 
sit down in her own room, and cover her 
face and shudder, and wait and tremble until 
the dinner bell rang ; then, well disciplined 
not to keep her father waiting, she went down 
to the dining-room. She expected one of the 
old solemn dinners, which were so heavy 
when her brothers and sisters were away; 
but it was not so. A dark cloud had rolled 
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away from her father's brow, and lie who 
had been so sombre and gloomily taciturn, 
was almost jocund and mirthful. Marion 
did not like the change, yet it touched her, it 
shewed her what the burden had been, and 
what a relief its removal would be ; but there 
was a kind of lurid mirth about him which 
seemed to rise from pestilential memories, a 
selfish rejoicing which welcomed his own 
release at the price of any sacrifice. She 
was pained to see this, for she loved him and 
her strong fear of his personal presence had 
ever been attended with respect. Her mother, 
equally strong of purpose as she had shown 
herself, had yet testified some symptoms of 
emotion, had seemed inclined to weep with 
and commiserate her, but her father did not 
know that any feeling was required ; he was 
too selfishly happy to remember her down- 
cast looks. He took wine with her, and 
smiled, and treated her more courteously and 
though she was pale and trembling, compli- 
mented her on her good looks, and asked 

VOL. I. L 
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what Mrs Brett had done to make her look 
so well. He talked so much, drinking more 
than his usual economical allowance, that she 
had no need to do more than answer in 
monosyllables. Perhaps there was some 
intention in this, though she did not perceive 
it. Perhaps he hoped, by showing his satisfaC' 
tion s6 openly, to make it the more difficult 
for her to disappoint him. Any way it 
succeeded so far, that when she left the table, 
which she did at the earliest opportunity, 
she felt as if her position was growing worse, 
and her resolution more untenable every 
hour. 

Mrs. Lowleigh asked her if she would come 
to the drawing-room and practise with her ; 
they were both finished musicians, and were 
accustomed to spend an hour or two almost 
every day in this delightful amusement ; but 
Marion excused herself, such pleasant hours 
would but compromise her now and show 
her acquiescence. No, she must write to 
Eoland, and she went sadly on to the old 
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sitting-room. The sempstresses were gone 
now, taking their supper perhaps, and a 
little happy gossip down stairs. Their work 
was folded away in little heaps upon the old 
worn out piano which served as a side table, 
and carefully covered up from dust. 
- Marion stirred the fire, which was dying 
out ; for the spring was late and cold, 
especially cold at Abbot's Hold, wliere either 
from its exposed situation, or the moat 
which surrounded it with damp exhalations, 
the winter was always severely felt. Then she 
drew out her paper, and wrote to her hand- 
some and dashing brother. Would Roland 
come to her help, she entreated, for she 
dared not talk with her father as he could? 
She was sure he would not see her sacrificed, 
and as the whole matter concerned him, the 
estate being strictly entailed, his voice would 
go so much further than anyone else's. 

Would it be too much to ask him to get leave 
and come? He knew she would do almost 
anything in the world for him, but this scheme 

L 2 
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of marrying Mr. Bankslops must be aban- 
doned ; she could not do tliat even for him. 
Besides — and then she told him of her innocent 
love for Vance, which made it all still more 
impossible. Gh, would Eoland only come 
and break the net they were weaving round 
her for his sake. 

Thus she wrote, in her gentle girl language, 
uttering the wild outcry of her heart. Her 
pretty, sweet, well-disciplined manners could 
not hide the woman's heart, which, in all its 
strength and beauty, dwelt beneath so gracious 
an exterior. 

She sat finishing, and adding little pathetic 
touches to her letter until a servant came to 
summon her to tea. Then she went down 
comforted a little, for her gallant handsome 
brother was the soul of honour, and would 
surely help her. She would not have caused 
him pain, had not the matter been so urgent; 
but now that she had written, she knew he 
would hasten to succour the sister he took 
such pride in, and loved so well. After tea, 
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she managed to take up a book, and so wiled 
away the time until she might retire without 
notice. 

The next day her mother said to her, 

'^ Madam Vignet is coming to take your 
measure for a new dress/' 

" No, mamma ; no," cried Marion, turning 
up on her with eyes like a frightened hunted 
deer. " I cannot, oh I cannot !" 

" My dear, I do not know you," said her 
mother. "I am not accustomed to such 
disobedience ; surely it is a little thing for you 
to accept some dresses from me for the sum- 
mer." 

" But mamma, not — not — you know what 
I mean?" 

"How should I? I speak of new dresses, 
which any girl ought to feel pleasure in, and 
you grow excited like this." 

" You will say I put you to expense, for 
nothing?" 

"No, indeed," replied Mrs. Lowleigh, 
smiling, " I certainly will not, — and surely if 
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you take no interest in your own clothes, you 
will I am sure in mine. Let me show you 
what I have bought for myself." 

She took her aflfectionately by the hand 
and led her to her room, where she showed 
her a very beautiful and handsome dress. It 
was of brocade, so stiff that, as she observed, 
it would stand of itself; it was covered 
with large handsome flowers of white and 
blue, and would become the still beautiful 
woman Avell. 

"I have not bought myself such a hand- 
some dress, for the last ten years," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh, and she met her daugliter's look 
with a meaning glance ; which Marion too 
well underst(Jod. 

They were speculating upon her already, 
running into debt, as it were, upon her 
credit. 

*' Mamma," she said, *'you will look 
beautiful in it ; but let your purchases end 
there* My last summer dresses will do very 
well." 
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" Marion, whatever notions you may have 
about it; you will not I feel sure oppose 
me in this small matter. It shall make 
no difference one way or the other. You 
cannot when I show them to you." 

Then she went to her wardrobe, and 
brought out two very pretty summer muslins 
— one a clear white with a blue spot, another 
covered with rose-buds. 

There plainly could be no objection here 
— the dresses were inexpensive, and such as 
would have been purchased for her upon 
ordinary occasions. She did not see the soft 
white satin so securely folded in blue tissue 
paper, lying in the same wardrobe, and 
covertly kept back, nor the pink silk and rich 
lace trimming near it. And when her mother 
drew out the muslins, she was so relieved 
that she smiled for the first time. 

" Thank you, dear mamma," she said. " I 
do not mind them ; they are very pretty, and 
as Madame Vignet is here, she might as well 
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make them ; otherwise, you know, I could 
make them very well myself." 

" Dressmaking is a useful talent," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh, smiling, "but take my advice, 
— never make a thing yourself when you can 
get a Madame Vignet to make it for you. 
Hark ! that must be her bell ; we will wait 
for her/' 

Madame Vignet made her appearance, and 
was soon appreciating the blue brocade in 
her usual undemonstrative manner. Nothing 
seemed to move her; but her "Yes" and 
" No " were infallible. 

" Yes, the brocade was good, she had made 
a similar one — pink and white— • for the 
duchess." 

Mrs. Lowleigh's eyes glistened, and she 
knew that Madame Vignet sanctioned her 
purchase. She gave the greatest interest to 
every cut and fashion, and Marion could 
easily imagine how well she would look. 

Then her own turn came, and Madame 
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Vignet looked a little scornfully at the 
muslins. Perhaps she thought with Marion 
that they were beneath her skill, and might 
have been made at home. But Mrs. Low- 
leigh praised, and petted, and piqued her 
into doing her best in the way of fitting. 

** Marion looks better, in a muslin made by 
you, than in a silk by any one else," she said, 
spurring and urging her to do her best. 

Then, when the whole matter was ended, 
and Marion was dressed again, Mrs. Lowleigh 
said to Madame Vignet, 

" Now I am going to show you something 
pretty." 

Then she went to her wardrobe, and drew 
out the blue tissue packet, and undoing it dis- 
played the rich folds of the white satin gown. 

Marion turned ghastly pale; her eyes flashed 
with sudden anger, then fell with shame. 
Was it her mother who had played her this 
trick? Yet how could she remonstrate 
before a stranger? how parade her family 
affairs before Madame Vignet ? She turned 

L 5 
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and left the room. As she did so, she heard 
the word *'shy" in her mother's whispered 
tones, and walked on with indignant step. 

She shut herself in her bed-room, and half 
stifled with grief and indignation, sat down 
at the open window. 

"Oh Vance, Vance!" she cried, "they 
force me to you. How can I let them bind 
and fetter me like this ! — all too so quiet and 
yet remorseless." 

She sat there, doing nothing — nothing but 
think, think, and oh, so wearily, letting the 
afternoon hours, which used to be so plea- 
santly busy, slip by almost unheeded. 
At length she roused herself, saying, hope- 
fully, for she was young, and had not yet 
made acquaintance with grief, 

" Roland will come and help me, and all 
will yet be well, but never so well as it wa« 
before. They will always remember it and 
regard it." 

Never, for a moment, did she think that 
she might yield. 
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At last there came a tap upon the door, 
and the maid entered. 

'' Your mamma says, miss, will you please 
p\it on your blue silk dress for dinner, and 
the pearls in your hair, as Mr, Bankslops is 
coming." 

" Very well,'' said poor Marion, rousing 
herself with difficulty to the unwelcome task, 
but resolute to show insubordination in no 
small thing; and although she felt the order 
to be but another mesh in the fatal net spread 
around her, she put on her blue dress, and 
coiled her beautiful hair with cunning fingers, 
sighing the while, and saying, 

*'0h, Vance, would that this were for 
you!'' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I dive for precious pearls in sorrow's stream. 

Young. 



Outraged as her feelings had been by the 
deceit put upon her in making her seem to 
have a hand in ordering her wedding dress, and 
deeply offended as she was by beingforced into 
the company of Mr. Bankslops — yet the sweet 
and gracious docility which was so natural to 
her, forbade her using any of the sullen and 
and fractious weapons — only too common — 
against her parents. 

No one who had begun to love her could 
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fail to love her more, in seeing how she came 
out of this fiery trial. It was not so much 
fear of her parents, which she shewed now, 
though she had that fear also, as the wish to 
do them no wrong, and the habit of being 
unselfish, charitable, and forgiving in little 
things. 

Thus, though she carefully abstained from 
entering the room, until the last minute, and 
though she bowed to Mr. Bankslops at so 
careful a distance, that he could not shorten 
it by offering his hand — yet when her mother 
told him to take her in to dinner, and he ad- 
vanced with a tremulous pleasure to do so — 
she did not flout him — but walked politely 
with him to the dining-room. Once there, 
she suffered herself to drop out of the conver- 
sation, but she was nevertheless observant of 
the little graces of the table ; and though 
silent and depressed, was not sullen. 

She declined the orange he had taken so 
long to prepare for her, but she did so with 
gracious thanks. She would have nothing 
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from liim; nevertheless, she must behave to 
him as a Christian gentlewoman. 

When dinner was ended she took refuge in 
the old sitting-room, determined that no ruse 
should seduce her into another private inter- 
view, and rejoiced that the furniture there was 
so old and worn, and told so many tales of 
narrow means, that no stranger could find 
admittance there. All day long, as the shreds 
about the room still testified, the two young 
sempstresses had been at work — the dresses 
were now in Madame Vignet's hands, and no 
heed had been given to lier negative — to her 
strong remonstrance or her tears. She felt 
sorry that she had been forced to send for 
Eoland, but they had given her no alternative. 

All this long hour she sat and thought and 
thought — time seemed now too valuable to 
be spent in those pretty occupations, which 
once were so engrossing. Time was sliding 
on to the 24th, and she must think Mn 
Bankslops, instead of accepting her steady 
rejection, loved her more to-day, she had 
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felt his arm tremble, though her touch upon 
it had been so light and ceremonious, and 
she. knew that if she chose she could make 
him a very slave — that already he had passed 
beyond the bounds which his own dignity 
should have set up. 

When she heard that tea was ready, she 
lingered yet a little to be quite certain ; then 
she went down. They sat roudd the table, 
and Mr. Bankslops phiced a chair for her near 
him. She would not do him the discourtesy 
not to take it— but she shifted it away as far 
as she could, and she saw him colour up to 
the very roots of his yellow hair, as she gravely 
played with her teaspoon and licr tea. She 
was silent, but he knew how she could talk if 
she chose — he would he very humble, and then 
she might choose — if not, he must love and 
wait. 

Had he been a villain she would have 
known how to treat him, and defend herself ; 
but he was no villain, as she saw, onlj^ a man 
without the finer perceptibilities of chivalry— 
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honestly, deeply, nay Blavishly in love with 
herself. 

If it were not for Vance — after all, perhaps 
she might make the sacrifice in time. 

After tea Mrs. Lowleigh proposed music— 
did Mr. Bankslops like music ? 

Certainly — failing the music of Marion's 
speech he would accept anything to avoid the 
dreadful silence which kept falling upon them 
every minute. Marion followed her mother 
to the piano, and contrived to lose her 
thoughts for a time in the occupation she had 
always liked so much. Skill in anything is a 
joy, as the idle fail to discover — and the exer- 
cise of skill must always be pleasant. 

Mr. Bankslops stood by Marion, and turned 
over the leaves, — a little awkwardly, — ^but 
then it gave him an excuse for standing by, 
her, and sometimes coming quite close to the 
sweeping folds of her dress, and being able 
to look at her unobserved ; look at her too 
with the self satisfaction with which a man 
is apt to regard his own possessions. Her 
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l>eauty and loveliness of disposition had 
blinded him, as well as the immense sacri-» 
fice which he had made; although the 
mortgage had come to him in the way of 
business, through one of the odd channels by 
which things of the kind sometimes change 
hands and had not cost him so much as it 
cost Mr. Lowleigh. But her beauty and the 
sacrifice had blinded him. . He thought he 
had been generous, and looking at her he 
thought also that she was worth the genero- 
sity. Looking at those cunning coils of hair 
and pearls at the back of her head, and that 
soft neck, so white and firm, he longed for a 
lover's privilege that he might put his arm 
round her, feel her yielding to his caress in 
the sweet confidence of reciprocal love and 
trust, and with no eyes looking on, seal her 
for his own with a true lover's kiss. Ah, 
had he known of the seals which Vance had 
set upon cheek, and lips and brow, and 
which had he attempted to break them, would 
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have roused her like a young tiger for their 
protection — soft and gentle as she seemed. 

Yet in all this, though his feelings were 
strong, though they were firm, they were also 
slavish rather than imperious. He would 
not have thought very much of Vance's 
kisses in the past; he would not see that the 
dew had gone from the rose, the soft bloom 
from the plum ; and that, to ba truly valued, 
they must have only one possessor hence- 
forth. A kiss to him, like tlis yellow prim* 
rose to Peter Bell, was a kiss, and nothing 
more. He had made his money and his 
position by no squeamish means, and he was 
not going to unmake his happiness by an 
over refinement of sentiment. Once his wife, 
the sweet and lovely girl would be thoroughly 
to be depended upon, he knew; perhaps knew 
it the better by her present opposition. He 
was thinking this thought, and looking at 
the cunning coil of lier beautiful hair and 
wondering if she wore it so every day — as in 
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His boyhood he had thought the Sovereigu 
wore the crown ; or whether, though she had 
spumed him yesterday, she had meant to 
rivet his chain to-day ; when the grand music 
they had been playing came to an end, and 
he recollected himself and stumbled out his 
thanks. 

"Now, darling," said her mother, when 
she had finished by instructing him a little 
as to the opera from which the piece had 
been taken, " sing us something, like a good 

girl." 

The words were caressing, but the tone 
implied command, and as ilrs. Lowleigh left 
the piano, and Mr. Bankslops, grown suddenly 
tremulous, was left standing there, Marion 
turned over her books, seemingly without a 
thought of resistance. 

" Evidently against her will to sing to me, 
but how good and gentle,'' he thought. Love 
which had blinded him, was yet instructing 
him, and dragging his spirit up to a higher 
region than it had ever known before. " How 
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good and gentle," he repeated to himself, 
lapsing into poetical ideas ; '4n her spirit I 
shall wash mine from the dross of money 
getting." 

Turning the music over with trembling 
fingers, she found the song she sought at 
length, and with its touching symphony she 
began that most touching of our melodies, 
scarcely to be surpassed in pathos, — '* Auld 
Eobin Gray." Exquisitely she sang it, her 
tutored voice had been moulded by a natural 
love of the beautiful and the tender. With 
trembling accents she came to the last verse, 

"And I will do my best, a gude wife to be i 
For Auld Bobin Gray, is very land to me." 

As her tender words, with their most 
pathetic intonation, died away, Mr. Bank- 
slops said, stooping low, 

*^ I know you will, I am sure you will, and 
Bobin Gray will indeed be very kind to 
you." 

She had meant to teach him, to tell him, in 
the words of the poet,of her soul's deep agony. 
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— ^none the less deep and bitter because she 
entered on no raving description of her feel- 
ings, — and he had only read her words to his 
own purposes. She could not speak, she was 
too much afraid of her father to utter any- 
thing above her breath, and whispers are for 
those who love. But she turned and looked 
at him with such a heartrending glance, it 
went even to his heart but fixed, alas ! her 
image only the more deeply there, such a 
perverse and blind thing is love. Seizing 
her handkerchief and gloves from the stand 
where she had placed them, she hurried past 
him to the door. 

Forgetful of her parents, he followed her 
to the lobby ; they were alone then, only he 
was standing, and she hurrying away. 

" Come back, — I beg your pardon ; what 
have I done? indeed I meant nothing,'' he 
said, with agitation ; oh, that she would come 
back, suffer herself to be moved as lovers 
will ; and, if need be, chide him upon his very 
breast I He was agitated beyond himself, the 
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sight of her, the longing for the thing he had 
purchased but dared not touch, was making 
him intemperate. Then she turned on him 
as upon a savage hunter. 

" You misunderstand me/' she cried. 
**You try to do so. You are cruel and 
wicked." Having discharged this shaft she 
fled, and Mr. Bankslops returned to the 
drawing-room looking exceedingly glum, 
but he was soothed a little by Mrs. Low- 
leigh, who spoke laughingly of the life 
she had led Mr. Lowleigh before marriage, 
and how Marion reminded her of her young 
days It really was as good as being young, 
and going over all the fun again. . 

" Fun is it, by jingo 1" said Mr. Bankslops, 
whose refinement was best shewn in the 
softening presence of Marion herself. 

Then he yielded to Mr. Lowleigh, who had 
sold his independence at the high price of 
twenty thousand pounds, and suflfered him- 
self to be tempted with a glass of wine before 
going home. Afterwards they had a little 
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spirit — ^in finely cut glass, and made them- 
selves quite comfortable — these three con- 
spirators — and then taking heart by the false 
comfort of the beverage she was tasting in 
such a ladylike manner, Mrs. Lowleigh 
poured into Mr. Rankslops' ear the recital of 
Madame Vignet's visit of that day, — her own 
version that is, and of course everybody 
knows there are so many ways of telling 
the same tale. With reluctance and very 
much bashful hesitation indeed, Marion had 
submitted herself to Madame Vignet's hands, 
the measure had been taken, and style of the 
wedding dress had been arranged, Madame 
Vignet was to send for it to-morrow. Nay, 
he should see it ; it was packed to go, but 
who had more right to look at it than the 
bridegroom himself? 

Mrs. Lowleigh went and fetched the 
dresses, the fair white satin and the pink 
silk with its soft lace, ready for the trim 
ming. 

"There,*' she said, as she undid the 
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satin, and let its glossy folds be seen, '' I hope 
you like that." 

"And did Marion, — Miss Lowleigh, — did 
Marion give the order?" he asked, colouring, 
as he passed his large fat hand over the soft 
fabric. 

"Well, not very much of that," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh. " I fear she left the fashion en- 
tirely to me ; but she let Madame fit her with 
her usual gentle kindness ; dear girl, she wins 
every one to herself." 

There was a little colouring in this, cer- 
tainly, for never was there a dressmaker from 
whom so little demonstration could be wrung, 
as from Madame Vignet, but Mr. Bankslops 
had heard Marion sing at her mother's bid- 
ding, and he could accept the tale readily 
enough — so well drilled, so meek and good, 
he thought what an easy life should he lead 
with her I 

He should have remembered the gentle 
Juliet, and how little she thought of the 
dagger when the time came to use it. 
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His large face grew quite complacent in its 
smiles over the white satin, for when Madame 
Vignet should send it home, to adorn his 
beautiful bride, then he would have a right 
to her, then he might draw her to him, and 
she would not dare to shrink away, she 
would look upon him at first as Robin Gray, 
but surely, surely now, so many young ladies 
could not be williflg to have him if there was 
not something in him, and in time, Marion 
would love him well. He almost liked the 
difficulty. It acted as a stimulant to existence 
which sadly flagged now the grand incentive 
for work — need of money — was denied him. 
To watch the humours of such a pretty 
creature, to enthrone and worship her — then 
change about, and pet and carers her — always 
feeling that she was something truly good, 
which his money had won, beyond house 
and land — that would, indeed, be an exist- 
ence worth having; and he walked home 
with a light step, to dream of his white- 
robed love, and to forget the look of cruel 
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anguish which had accompanied her poor 
words, " You are cruel — ^you are wicked." 

Meanwhile Marion had thrown herself down 
by her bed-side, crying wildly for help, and 
strength, and patience — ^her long hair, uncoiled 
now, and sweeping in its beauty to the ground, 
tossed back across her aching brow, as she 
tried and tried to see her duty and find a path 
through the waste of troubled waters before 
her. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



' Come yon from court ? for in your mien 
A self-important air is seen. " 

Gat. 



The next day passed with Marion Yrithout 
any new trial ; but the time which goes by 
in the contemplation of the trial of yesterday, 
and of that which may befall to-morrow is 
perhaps most galling to the tender and sensi- 
tive mind. 

Mr. Bankslops did not make his appearance, 
and though the sempstresses continued their 
labours, no f urthei: aggression was made upon 
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her free will. Her mother was at all times 
kind and obliging, ready to avoid the point 
of issue, although she was advancing steadily 
upon it. 

On the day following, Marion counted on 
a letter at least from Roland, nor was she 
disappointed ; the morning's post brought her 
this short missive. 

" Windsor. 
"Dearest Marion, 

" I cannot get away for more 
than a day; but I will be down by the two 
o'clock train, to-morrow, for an hour or two. 
Let the dog cart meet me at the station. 

" Ever your affectionate brother, 

"Roland Lowleigh." 

This, at least, was satisfactory. Her 
brother was coming in answer to her letter, 
and all would be well. Her spirits rose 
buoyant and elastic, for now she was assured 
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of peace. She told her mother he was 
coming, and receiyed no scolding. Mrs. 
Lowleigh said, 

" You sent for him, then?" 

'' Yes ; you will not listen to me ; you must 
hear Eoland.'' 

A faint flush came to her mother's face, 
but she only said, 

" You are right, dear, to seek your brother's 
advice, if you distrust ours ; after us, Roland . 
should always be first considered." 

" Eoland loves me," said Marion, whose 
brightness had suddenly returned ; " and he 
loves honour, and I am sure you will hear 
him." 

'* We love all of you, and try to do our 
best for you, if you would only see it, Marion ; 
but we are satisfied with obedience, we do not 
ask too much." 

Saying this, she left the room not heeding 
the 

'^ Stay, mamma," with which Marion would 
have arrested her retiring steps. 
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Mrs. Lowleigh, like a good general, knew 
how and when to retreat as well as how to ad- 
7ance. 

In the middle of the day a superb little 
luncheon was made ready for Major Low- 
leigh — quite enough, in its style and tone, to 
tell of an improved aspect of affairs in 
the family ; but Marion waited for him in 
the shabby sitting-room up stairs. She must 
see him alone ; he had come for her succour, 
and she would wait him there. She had sent 
the girls to work in her room, telling them 
her brother was coming, and they, though 
their fingers worked on remorselessly as fate, 
were very glad to oblige her. 

She had made herself beautiful for him ; 
her handsome brother whom she loved so 
well, whose lightest word of praise had ever 
been so welcome to her. She knew when he 
arrived, with the dash and effect without 
which he could do nothing, and which was 
so soldier-like, and taking in him at all times; 
and as she sat in the wide old-fashioned 
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window seat and waited, she did not grudge 
him the time taken to eat his luncheon^ 
neither did she quite know what a superb 
little aflfair it was, nor that the very repast 
was armed against hen Succour was coming; 
it had already entered the beleaguered 
garrison, and perhaps at that very moment he 
was pleading her cause and asserting himself, 
and his own honour — refusing to buy con- 
sideration by the sacrifice of his sister. Why, 
then, should she chafe at the delay? She 
opened the small window and scented the 
fresh spring air, giving way to hopeful 
musings. It was so pleasant to have her tall 
handsome brother to fight her battles for her, 
or as a painstaking negotiator to save her 
from giving or receiving hard words, and 
yet, to break the net and set her free — free to 
love Vance in patience and hope. 

He was coming ; she heard his free quick 
step upon the stairs, and Roland entered^ 
smiling. How well he looked; how brave; 
how handsome ; how like a knight upon whom 
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a woman might depend. She uttered a little 
cry of joy ; her feelings had grown so excita- 
ble she could hardly bear the relief brought 
by the very sight of his re-assuring face. 

He closed the door behind him, and came 
in and kissed her. 

" Oh, Eoland, how good of you," she said, 
still holding his hand and making him sit 
down in the window by her. Nay, she 
almost forgot her trouble to see how brave he 
looked. How like a man to shine at court 
as well as in camp, for the word hanger-on 
was not known at Abbot's Hold, where it was 
the fashion to idolize and make much of 
Eoland. 

*' If my presence is any comfort to you, 
dear girl, I am glad I came,'' said Eoland, 
stroking his glossy moustache. 

"Of course it is ; have you been talking of 
me? have you done me any good as yet, or 
must you wait until presently ?" she asked, 
eagerly. 

*' Oh, of course, I have so little time to spare, 
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that I was forced to make the best of it, and 
we have been talking the whole matter over 
while I^;ook luncheon, upon a very improved 
style by-the-bye," he said, laughing. 

"Well, and what have you done?" she 
asked, almost breathlessly. It is so pleasant 
to trifle when we are in the humour; but 
when we are not, it is abhorrent to us. 

" Upon my word, Marion, I feel very much 
obliged to you ; I do, indeed. Twenty thou- 
sand pounds, upon my honour, child, I can- 
not make too much of you. Why it has been 
an incubus upon me from my youth upwards. 
To be congratulated on the future possession 
of Abbot's Hold was pretty ; but the remem- 
brance of the mortgage always brought a 
sting. It did, indeed — upon my word, now." 

Marion drew back and looked at him. 

"Have you misunderstood my letter?" she 
asked. " Have you even read it?" 

" Why, of course I have, and very grieved 
and serious I felt over it. Of course, when 
we have made up our minds to a family 
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sacrifice, and really, in spite of the money, the 
connection is not good, you know — rags, and 
that sort of thing in retrospect ; but when we 
have made up our minds to sink all that, and 
make a family sacrifice, we would rathev 
have our victim in smiles than in tears, feel- 
ing like the Carthaginian mothers, you 
know — you remember them, I daresay — 
cymbles, and hushing in bosoms, and all 
that." 

" I remember them, well,'' said Marion, 
" and so you look upon me as a victim ?" 

'•Well, you know," said the handsome 
fellow, smoothing up the curls which men 
envied and women so much admired, *' I 
always like to call things by their right names, 
and no doubt if a lamb were told he must be 
killed for a sacrifice, instead of a dinner, he 
would take the matter more comfortably." 

" Eoland, I am not going to be a sacrifice; 
if it were to save my father from ruin, or you, 
I might think of it, and see whether I could 
do evil with the hope that good might come 
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of it ; but, only to make him rich, I will not 
entertain such a thought for a moment." 

" That is awkward, certainly," said Eoland ; 
" for my mother told me it was all settled, and 
of course, it is a very great thing — a very 
great service to a family to lift such a big 
weight off it as this mortgage has ever been, 
and I am sure my mother told me just now it 
was all settled, and the very dress being made. 
Indeed, I went so far as to ask one or two 
men of ours to the wedding." 

" Eoland, did you read my letter. If you did 
you know how the attempt is being made to 
force me into this marriage to which I never 
will consent." 

" But, my dear, why should you not con- 
sent, I want to know ? Bottles is a very good 
sort of a fellow, and will make a much better 
husband, I can tell you, than some of our 
fellows, handsome as they look." 

*' Oh, have pity on me and help me, or I 
shall feel my last help is gone," cried Marion, 
wringing her hands ; but somehow as Vance 
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had felt it impossible to be entbusiastic with 
her father, so did she find it impossible in his 
present mood to make her brother understand 
what she was suflfering ; she could not speak 
of it in this, his kindly, but thoughtless and 
unsympathetic state of mind. She seemed, 
indeed, to lose the power of shewing her 
feelings much more of conveying them to 
him. 

" I wish I could pity you,'' he returned, 
" and I would, willingly, if I saw a reason ; 
for myself, I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that if a Miss Bottles oflfered her- 
self to me with such advantages, I would take 
her to-morrow. I would not even wait for 
the banns, but marry her by special license; 
therefore you see your afflictions lie to me in 
such a far-off land that I cannot understand 
them." 

" Then you will not help me, Eoland?'' she 
asked. 

No hard words— no bitter speeches rising 
to her lips. This brother whom she loved so 
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much had failed her, but she would not re- 
proach him ; she looked at him sadly enough, 
it is true, but she was silent— silent from hard 
words, though she knew that he was not only 
willing that she should be sold, but that in 
selling her he cast contempt upon the man to 
whom she was for his sake to swear honour. 

*' I wish I could, my dear," he said, taking 
her hand with real feeling ; " but I myself am 
so much hung up for want of money. I do 
unfortunately owe such a lot— that having to 
ask my father for help, as I know I must very 
soon — it would be doubly hard if I tried to 
thwart his very reasonable schemes. Do not 
cry, Marion, dear ; remember how much this 
marriage will bring us together. When I 
come into possession — as I may much sooner 
than I like, for I never saw the governor so 
shaky as he looks this time — then I shall sell 
out of course, and settle down, and we shall 
be near neighbours ; and then I will come 
and ride out with you." 

She had wasted all her little eloquence in 
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her letter, in that she had spoken of Vance ; 
she was too timid to mention him now. She 
knew her brother meant no harm in his ran- 
dom way of talking of their father, and she 
was no mentor, but she could not speak to 
him of Vance. 

'^ You might have made it easier for me," 
she said, '' but you cannot change my resolu- 
tion by refusing to help me. I will not weary 
you by repeating it, but you must understand 
that I will not marry this man under any in- 
ducement/' 

She said this with so much gentleness that 
he did not believe her ; he was accustomed to 
make his resolutions known in a very dif- 
ferent spirit, and to assert his will with so 
much gusto and noise that he could not 
understand her, well as he thought he knew 
her. 

*^ I am very sorry, dear ; indeed I am, that 
you have taken such a dislike to poor Bank- 
slops, who, I hear, adores you ; but a husband^ 
you know,is different from a lover, — and a man 
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who eats his meals regularly, and puts on his 
slippers at the appointed time, is, I believe, a 
woman's idea of a model husband." 

^' Eoland, do you know even that much of 
him ? I have no intention of running the 
poor man down — he is not one of us, or he 
would understand how disgraceful this bargain 
is. But why do I say one of us ? — ^you and 
my father and mother can join in a matter 
which to me appears dishonourable, the 
victim being but q, defenceless woman." 

'^ Ah, well, Marion, lay it on a little thicker ; 
you cannot tell the good it will do you, and 
when you have excited yourself a bit, you 
cannot think how easy the whole thing will 
seem. A curious victim, indeed, you will find 
yourself, when you are the wife of a man who 
can afford to throw away twenty thousand 
pounds on a whim." 

" Oh, Roland, dear, do not let me think him 
better — more chivalrous than you ; — he gives, 
but you take T' 

She did not know— she in her quiet home, 
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making so much of her brother's successes in 
the world, could little tell how hanging- on 
deteriorates the spirit. 

He coloured slightly— a little hotly, per- 
haps. 

" You do well/' he said, inconsiderately, 
" to compare me to a successful tradesman." 

" Is it not trade ?" she asked. " What will 
the world say of it?" 

" Say ?" he said, recovering himself with 
an effort, " that good looks ought to marry a 
good purse ; and upon my word, Marion, you 
will be richer than me." 

He seemed suddenly struck with a sense of 
injury in this matter ; then recovered himself 
again. 

" But, there, you see, if I could afford to 
make a little better show, I should be in the 
way of so many good things." 

Hanging-on being his line, he was always 
expecting great matters to follow. When a 
man barters his independence in that way he 
naturally expects to get something by it, and 
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rery often succeeds ; but whether it is quite 
worth while, is, of course, beside the mark, 
and was seldom considered by Captain, now 
Major Lowleigh. 

" But to go back,'' said Marion, '^ neither 
you nor my father know anything of Mr. 
Bankslops — of his personal character, or of 
how he amassed his money. You cannot 
pretend to know anything of him." 

" Well," said Koland, considering, " I do 
think the fact that he can give up this mort- 
gage speaks volumes." 

'' Yes," said Marion, eagerly, *' his character 
may be such that to purchase a connection 
with a respectable familj may be worth any 
sacrifice.' ' 

"Now Marion, Marion," exclaimed Eoland, 
laughing, " do you pretend for a moment to 
think that Bottles is marrying the family, and 
not you. You know you did for him at the 
Chillingham ball, and that he cares for us no 
more than he does for a copper halfpenny. 
Do you think he would give me twenty 
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thousand pounds, even if I oflfered to present 
him at the next levee?" 

There was so much insolence in his man- 
ner when speaking of or comparing himself 
with the husband he was pressing on her, 
that Marion could hardly restrain her temper; 
but she did restrain it. There was so much 
at issue, that she was determined, if possible, 
to do so. 

Perhaps his manner had been assumed, to 
prevent the hysterical fits which he dreaded 
so much; and if that was the purpose he 
certainly succeeded. 

" Come, you will think better of it, like a 
good girl," and he added, patronisingly, " you 
know we shall be here together, and I will 
come and ride with you." 

" I cannot," she answered. '* If for your 
own sake you would but take my part, and 
not force me upon a breach with you all, it 
would be better for you, I think, and so much 
better for me. I thought you loved me, 
Eoland?" 
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Then his eyes flashed a little, 

'^ And who, then, is this Eomeo who tres- 
passes on our preserves ? If he . dares inter- 
fere in our concerns, I will shoot him like a 
dog." 

There was in his tone of voice, and about 
his handsome mouth, that something that 
told of the taint in the blood of the Low- 
leighs, which could frighten Marion more 
than anything else. 

" You are doing harm enough to him,'' she 
said, "without speaking in that wicked way." 

'* Let him know it, that is all," he said, 
and laid his hand as by instinct, upon the 
place where his sword was wont to rest. 

"You are brave to threaten a woman, 
Eoland," she said, taking his hand, "and 
swords and pistols are out of fashion ; but — " 
Here the sudden tears started to her eyes like 
a flood. " I almost wish you could shoot me 
without sin." 

" Are you so unhappy?" he said, changing 
his tone. 
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'' Unhappy, indeed ! and my patience 
wearing out. The thing you try to do never 
yet led to any good. It will lead to no good 
now." 

" If I were only less in debt, I might afford 
to take your part ; but I cannot, — I really in 
conscience dare not. Your marriage would 
set us all right, and would relieve us of so 
much difl&culty. It is an inexorable fate. 
I see all you fear, though T make fun of it, 
to make it seem lighter. You will be sure I 
am not indifferent when I came so far to talk 
it over ; and I must run off now ; I see the 
dog-cart is getting ready, and I must say a 
word to my father/' 

'' Then you can give me no hope of any 
help from you?" she asked piteously. 

" Only that in the future I will try my 
very best, on the honour of a man and a 
gentleman, to soften whatever may be hard 
in your lot, and to atone by my company for 
what you may find wanting in poor Bottles. 
I will — I shall come and ride with you once 
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or twice a week, for upon my word now, you 
are the most agreeable woman I know." 

Then he rose, and she rose also, still look- 
ing piteously at him. And then he stooped 
and kissed her, and whispered that she must 
keep^ up. Her lips quivered when she re- 
turned the kiss eagerly. 

He thought the idea of the rides and of 
his handsome patronage generally comforted 
her, and he left her, feeling quite easy in his 
mind. When he hurried down stairs, where 
his mother waited him anxiously, he was so 
pleased with the way in which he had con- 
ducted the interview, and so taken up with 
his own kindness about those rides, that he 
answered his mother's questions in quite a 
cheerful manner, and conveyed the impres- 
sion that, though she held out in word, she 
had yielded in fact. 

" And I promised to ride with her," he 
added, as the climax of his description. 

Then he went down to the dog-cart, and 
drove off, in his usual dashing manner, 
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evidently quite easy and satisfied in his mind, 
particularly as to the rides. 

"Eoland is so clever, he must have his 
own way with everyone/' thought Mrs. Low- 
leigh ; and thus in this wretched matter they 
all helped to deceive each other. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



"Paris ! oanst thou then be cmel ? 

Fair, and yoting, and brave thou art— 
C^ it be that in thy bosom. 
Lies so cold, so hard a heart ?" 

Attoun. 



Marion sank again into her seat when the 
door had closed upon her brother, and laid 
her head upon the window ledge. Her hope 
was ebbing fast, and a kind of confusion 
was rising up in her mind. The sweet spring 
afternoon was passing away into the twi- 
light. It would be late before her brother 
reached Windsor— she could hear his well 
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assured voice in the stable yard, speaking of 
the horses with the groom, and then she saw 
him drive off with the dash and splash pecu- 
liar to him — then she sighed and tried to 
think. 

Eemembering the flash in his eye, and the 
ugly look about his mouth, she remembered 
also the ugly taint in the blood, and think- 
ing of that, tried very hard to still the confu- 
sion in her brain. She did so, with more 
success than might have been expected. 
Under her gentle exterior was hidden far 
more strength than they had reckoned upon; 
otherwise, had they considered it, long ere this 
she had broken down into sobs, and tears, and 
wild repinings. 

" Will not my father hear ? she thought, — I 
will go again to him." Then she rose and went 
down. Her father was in the dining-room, 
elated and satisfied with his son's account of 
things,^ and with the prospects which were 
opened to the family. Above all, to Roland, 
for he had told him with a kind of fellow 
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feeling and unctuous satisfaction, of all the 
success of his hangings-on in the world. 

Marion entered humbly, and came upon 
his worldly schemes and speculations as a 
being from another world. 

" Papa," she said, steadying herself by 
placing one hand upon the table. ''Do not 
ask me to marry Mr. Bankslops." 

" Why open that matter again in this foolish 
manner," he said, with sudden anger — anger 
so sudden and fierce that the poor girl put up 
her hand as if to keep it off. 

*'I cannot help it — oh, papa — why have 
you all — you — mamma — and Roland, closed 
your hearts against me ?'' 

"We are doing the best we can for you 
child. This opposition is insane— idiotic." It 
is a painful fact that any one possessing the 
taint is so fond of using it as a reproach 
against others. 

Marion shrank back from the shock of 
these words. 

" Oh, no, papa ; only I ask you to have 
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pity on me, and to let me do freely what I am 
determined to do— for I will not marry him." 

She spoke fiercely— it was strange that she 
should speak most fiercely to him, whom 
she dreaded most. 

" Not Vance D' Arcy — certainly not/' said 
Mr. Lowleigh, with a scowl, and wilfully 
misunderstanding her. " Let him interfere 
with us, and he is a marked man." 

** He made honourable proposals," she said^ 
indignantly ; " and you and Koland threaten 
him; what harm has he done, except in lov- 
ing me." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Lowleigh, recover- 
ing himself, *' We do not mean to say any 
harm of him ; he is an honourable gentleman, 
no doubt, and when he sees that the game is 
preserved he will not think of touching it." 

" Papa — never mind Vance now — only save 
me from this hateful marriage, and I will 
obey you in that as I have tried to obey you 
in everything else. What is my fault that 
you think such a punishment due ?" 
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*' Punishment !" he said, impatiently. *' Who 
thinks of punishment ? You are a good child, 
and have never been disobedient or fractious 
yet. You will not begin now, I am certain. 
Roland was eminently satisfied with his in- 
terview with you, and is gone away in good 
spirits. You are a good obedient child, and 
I am much pleased with you ." 

" I am not obedient, papa, now — in every- 
thing else I will be, but there are times when 
one duty must give way before another. I 
will not go to church, and tell a lie. I am 
very sorry to offend you and disappoint you, 
but I cannot help it. It would be so much 
more easy for yourself and me, if you would 
only believe me when I say that I cannot 
obey you — dear papa, do give this idea up." 

'' You will think better of this,'' he said, 
timidly ; for somehow the twenty thousand 
seemed further off that day than it had ever 
done before . 

"Never," she said, a little hope that he 
would believe her kindling up in her heart. 
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'^ It is SO hard to offend — when wilfully I 
never would have done so." 

Then Mr. Lowleigh went up to her and 
kissed her. " I depend upon you, my dear/' 
he said, ^^ to lift from my heart the cloud of 
my life. I am quite certain my best and 
most obedieiit child will not fail me in this 
emergency. You will not black-ball your- 
self in the estimation of those who love and 
trust you so much.'* 

" I cannot ; oh, I cannot !" cried Marion. 

" No/' he repeated ; '' I know you cannot 
so fall from our esteem and love /' and say- 
ing this, he fell upon his old ruse and hurried 
from the room. 

Then Marion felt her hold of the table 
giving way, and slipped on to the floor. 
Jacobs, the old butler, found her there when 
he came to lay the cloth for dinner, and he 
thought at first that the murder he had been 
looking so long to unravel must have come at 
last. He looked to see if there was any mark 
of violence on that white forehead, which 
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artists might have loved to sculpture — ^but 
finding none he went for her mother, who 
came with terror, yet with irritation. If 
Marion was going to take to fainting at wrong 
times, then it was indeed vexatious and con- 
tradictory. 

Nevertheless, Marion was brought to life 
(somewhat roughly the butler thought, who 
hoarded up the piteous tale in his heart), and 
was mercifully permitted to go to bed. The 
strain had indeed been too much for her, 
but Mrs. Lowleigh felt so irritated by such 
vexatious faintings, that she was very inclined 
to let the claws come out of the soft paws — 
only that she knew that a warlike policy 
would be fatal. She was bent on having her 
way for Roland's sake, and therefore she must 
not put out her claws, only it was difficult to 
restrain her haughty temper, and she was not 
sorry that they were not forced to meet for 

an hour or two. 

For no more did she give her haughty 
spirit rest; but bent on conquering and 
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having her will, she came then and sat by 
her daughter's side, and talked to her softly 
of the opening aspect of Roland's fortunes — 
his new introductions, and the fair vistas 
spread before the future head of their house. 
Looking back upon her youth, she could not 
but acknowledge that she had never loved 
her husband as true women love; but she 
had joined him in loving Roland, and 
centring in him the craving interests of the 
future. Sacrificed herself, she was ready to 
devote her daughter to the same fate — as the 
factory mother compels her child to accept 
the same drudgery to which she herself had 
been ensnared. Had she no pity for the fair 
young being, lying in such sudden listlessness 
of life ? — she, who but a few weeks back, had 
been so full of brightness and energy. 

She brought her negus, and gave her every 
kindness — every bodily consolation ; and 
offered her a light and a book — rare indul- 
gences in her severe code of home economies. 
But Marion wanted neither. The only book 
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she read tliat night was the fair blue sky, 
with the fleecy clouds sailing on their far off 
way, across the moon. Much that night she 
marvelled of human destinies, and questioned 
life, receiving no answer, as the white, 
shining moon went on her cold track, un- 
sympathising, and the clouds hurried past, 
bent on some wild business of their own. 

'' Oh, that I might be spared this heavy 
trial," she cried, hiding her mournful face in 
her pillow, and sinking, at last, into the 
tranquil sleep of youth and health. 

From this sleep she awakened in the morn- 
ing, with fresh courage. She must shew 
herself not afraid. She came downstairs 
mournfully, but firmly. 

That morning one of the muslin dresses 
came home, from Madame Vignet ; and her 
mother would have enticed her to try it on ; 
but she refused gently, but steadily, saying, 

" No, mamma, I will do nothing more by 
which you can deceive yourself." 

Then her mother felt angry ; but, remem- 
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bering her policy, hid the claws which were 
ready to spring out. 

'^ Do you mind my not driving with you 
to-day, mamma ?'' she asked on, hearing that 
the carriage was ordered ; " I shall walk out 
and think/' 

She guessed that she was to make farewell 
calls that day. Perhaps something of the 
kind might have been in Mrs. Lowleigh's 
mind ; but, if so, she altered her intention. 

** I shall go and see Mrs. Brett, then ; and 
learn about this D'Arcy," she mentally 
added. 

" Do, mamma, and give her my love ; and 
tell her I am so miserable." 

*' Nonsense, child." 

And so they parted on their diflferent ways 
that afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



I know a lane, thick let with golden broonii 
Where the pale primrofe and tall orchia bloom ; 
And adsnre violets, lowlj drooping, shed 
Delicious perfume roond their rosy bed ; 
And all the first-bom blossoms of the jear 
That spring oncnltored, bnd and flourish here, 

S. Stbicklahd. 



Spring was fast budding into summer — the 
little nests were full of young birds, and the 
trees were covered with blossoms. Lilacs, and 
pink and white May, and glowing horse 
chestnuts in the parks and shrubberies, and 
cowslips, and bright moon daisies, and yellow 
buttercups, and the sweet-smelling orchis, in 

N 5 
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the fields, came to make glad and jocund the 
heart of man. Such bright blossoms were 
not about Abbot's Hold, though the tall 
poplars had put on a new dress of leaves ; 
and, bending their ancient heads, still ac- 
knowledged that they were young in the 
never-ending, never-tiring gifts of their 
Maker. And by the stagnant idooI, beneath 
the ashes, there were fresh rushes, and little 
water daisies, testifying to the new birth of 
the year. There were no kingcups on that 
ground^ which visitors, in courtesy, called a 
park, for sheep and fancy cows kept the 
grass short ; yet the young saplings had put 
on their light green leaves and soft buds, 
behind the formidable fences which shut them 
in. 

But all these glories of the spring revelled 
in the neighbouring lands belonging to Mr. 
Fordyce. There a small, but real park, shut 
in a fairer, but more modern house than 
Abbot's Hold — a fabric of warm red brick^ 
covered with creepers, and lying embedded 
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in trees. Here old Mr, Fordyce dwelt, se- 
cluded from his neighbours ; but in all com- 
fort and abundance. He seldom went out ; 
and was so rarely met in the vicinity of his 
own house, that people in the neighbourhood 
were accustomed to indulge that love of the 
beautiful, which rests in almost every human 
breast, — by taking orderly strolls in the 
glades and woods which skirted the park^ 
and which seemed made for man's delecta- 
tion. , A small river wound its way through 
the estate, and so that men came in orderly 
fashion to fish, and made no unseemly noise, 
they were left undisturbed by the keepers. 

It was in the direction of these pleasant 
glades— so beautiful, in contrast to the bar- 
renness of Abbot's Hold — that Marion 
turned that afternoon ; for in the wish to 
enjoy them, there was enough excuse for 
being alone ; but her real destination was 
different. Beyond the pleasant flowery and 
sweet-scented glades was a wood — small, but 
real and thick — such as might have concealed 
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a runaway from justice, in its many holes 
and turnings, and with skill, might have 
eluded anything but a dog. Skirting this 
wood was a path she knew well, and beyond 
it a small open space, where, in the very 
midst, stood a hollow tree — an old round 
hollow tree, with a cavity within, large 
enough to conceal two or three people, and 
a slit in the tree served as a door. Into this 
tree Marion and her brothers had crept many 
a time, taking with them a little feast of 
blackberries, from the neighbouring hedges. 

In that close thicket, gipsies were said to 
bivouac; and the neighbourhood was rife 
with stories of their disorderly doings ; and 
of how, in older times, the wood had served 
them as a covert and a refuge from the 
officers of justice. Past this wood and into 
this field, Marion had never come alone ; but 
she walked now with a fearless step, for the 
miserable have no time for idle fears. 

By the pleasant syringas and lilacs, and 
pink May trees, scarcely seeing them — past 
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liie dark wood, with its superstitious tales, 
not heeding or remembering them — until she 
paused upon its outskirts, and stood, regard- 
ing the ancient tree, where, in childhood, she 
had so often played, and where now she 
came with far more serious purposes. 

Luxuriant as was the foliage everywhere 
surrounding this bit of ground, the grass was 
short and scanty, partaking rather of the 
chalky nature of the downs — which were not 
far distant — than of the land immediately 
surrounding it. The dry chalky ground, por- 
bably, indeed, covering an unbroken chalk 
pit, had been one of its principal charms, in 
the days gone by, because their nurse could 
allow them to sit or roll upon the dry grass 
without fear, at times, when it would have 
been dangerous elsewhere. The place of 
meeting had indeed been chosen with most 
tender care; supposing, indeed, that Vance 
had known all its advantages, which, how- 
ever, in all probability, he had not, for he 
could only have come upon it from the high 
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road — perhaps had only remembered it as 
described by Mrs. Brett, 

She had come so far fearlessly, as knowing 
all the misery behind her — as feeling that 
they had driven her upon the decisive step 
of seeking her lover's advice; but now she 
advanced very timidly. Between her and the 
chalky bit of plain, where the old tree stood, 
was a piece of iron railing, and she had to go 
along it for a little way, before she could 
reach the gate which led through it. Had she 
chosen, she could have climbed the rails quite 
easily ; yet she went round to seek the gate, 
coming upon it by a sudden turn, round a 
corner, which had hitherto hid it from sight. 
She was startled to see a man seated on the 
gate, through which she had to pass, and in 
full view of the tree. The man had on a large 
shovel hat, and the miscellaneous costume 
which marked him as one of the strolling ped- 
lars, familiar to the country, and often only 
robbers in disguise. His long grey beard 
reached down to his waist, and his eye-brows 
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were bushy and white; but beneath them 
the fiercely burning eyes still preserved the 
depth and colour of youth, which has always 
a powerful eflfect, when^ as in this case, age 
in the hair, and youth in the eyes, stand com- 
bined. She had time to note this; and the 
heavy clouted shoes, and the coarse woollen 
stockings, darned in various shades ; and the 
strength and suppleness of his limbs, com- 
bined with a slouching-crouching attitude, 
which made her tremble ; for, if Vance were 
nowhere at hand, she had everything to fear. 
While she was slowly advancing, and glancing 
at him timidly enough, the man remained 
quite quiet, looking steadily at her. But 
when she reached the gate, and said, in her 
low sweet voice, '^ May I pass T' he got 
slowly down, still looking at her, until she 
blushed and trembled; and certainly, in her 
distress, she looked so lovely, that she had 
indeed had cause to fear, could she have 
looked on her own downcast face. 

Then he began to whine out his beggar's 
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tale, of how, cast adrift far from his friends 
he was sick and starving. 

Poor girl! her own little purse was so 
slenderly provided, that she always left it 
carefully locked up at home, not needing it 
for the chance expenditure she could not 
afford ; and, therefore, her murmured, " I 
have nothing with me,'* was more near the 
truth than it sometimes is, 

*' I don't believe you," said the man, still 
obstructing her path, 

*' Indeed, it is the truth. If I had any- 
thing, I would give it to you." 

'^Turn out your pockets," said the man, 
peremptorily. 

" You are rude," she said. *' I have 
nothing." 

"Turn out your pockets, or I shall see 
for myself," he said, advancing a step, and 
looking her full in the face ; " or, stay, you 
must give me something." 

She put up her hand tremulously to dis- 
engage her brooch — a thing of no great value. 
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*' Take off your gloves," he said; "you 
must have gold somewhere, a pretty lady 
like you/' 

She took off her gloves, being really 
frightened. 

" My father is a magistrate ; and you will 
suffer for this, if you take anything from me, 
or attempt to touch me. I shall be forced to 
tell him ; but I do not want to hurt you.'' 

" I swear I will not touch you, if you take 
off* your glove,'' said the man. 

She did then as he bade her, displaying 
her delicate aristocratic hand, upon one 
finger of which was a little gold and pearl 
ring, of curious workmanship. 

"You must give me that," he said, deter- 
minedly. 

" If I do," she said, " you will let me pass, 
and ask for nothing more?" 

By this time she began to feel certain that 
Vance was nowhere at hand; but she re- 
solved still to go on, and to return by the 
road, not attempting the wood again. 

" Aye, aye," said the man. 
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She saw that it was vain to resist; and 
she placed it in his hand, which was as brown 
as a berry. 

" Now you may go on/' he said, ^' having 
paid toll ; but let me tell you it is not safe to 
walk without a little loose silver, — it is apt to 
cost you more in the end." 

She felt quite rebuked, and ashamed of her 
meanness, in being without a purse; for poc- 
ket money was one of the economies, and she 
had little or none. 

Having said his say and attained his ob]ect, 
the man slouched himself away ; but whea 
she hoped he was quite gone, he came back 
again, and peering in her face, said, 

" You are not frightened, I hope, for remem- 
ber that having paid toll to me you may come 
by the wood as often as you like, and no one 
shall interrupt you again." 

Then he hurried off at a quicker pace, tore 
for himself a passage through the tangled 
brushwood , and was soon lost to sight and 
hearing. 

Upon another occasion she would have been 
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seriously ruffled by this little incident, and 
besides being frightened she would have been 
vexed to lose her ring, a gift from Ernest ; 
but her mind was loaded with so much care 
that she was almost indifferent to personal 
loss or danger. 

"Vance has forgotten me/' she cried to 
herself, her grief assuming a new burden ; 
and she who had thought it so" easy to give 
him up at her father's command — should he 
but abstain from forcing on her marriage, 
when she had believed him close at hand, — 
now struggled with her tears at the fear of 
losing sight of him. 

She passed the gate, and hurried to the 
ancient tree. She knew he was not there or 
the gipsy would not have remained un- 
punished. Having reached it she proceeded 
to examine it carefully, to see if he had been 
there, but could discover nothing. The 
chalky cliff would not have yielded to the 
impression of a footstep, she saw; siill there 
was no conclusion to be drawn from that ; 
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and she sat herself down by the tree, very- 
disconsolate. Should she drop a glove in 
recognition of her visit to the tree, for per- 
haps, poor fellow, he had been tired of wait- 
ing about, and no time had been fixed ; he 
had told her to come at any time. Bat then 
the glove she had put on to greet him was a 
new one, and in the severe economies it would 
be certain to be missed. And after all, per- 
haps, he had forgotten her. Perhaps! 
There was a quick lithe step upon the green, 
and slie only looked up to see him coming. 
His frock coat with the very slightest shade 
of blue, the rest of his dress being grey, gave 
a brightness to him, which accorded well 
with the face, which was so glad as he 
reached her with a joyful exclamation. 

She held out her pretty ungloved hand a 
little shyly and ceremoniously, but all her 
attempt at ceremony was broken down in an 
instant, as he drew her to him and kissed her 
again and again. 

" Mine," he cried, triumphantly, " mine !" 
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"Has he tried to break my seals?'' he 
asked, after a moment's pause, with an ex- 
ultant laugh. 

" I have but a moment's time to tell you 
30 much/' she said. " You must be quiet, 
Vance." 

^' I will, my love. You must tell me every- 
thing, and more than all why I have had 
to wait so many weary days without seeing 
you. I was just on the point of sending or 
coming for you ; but mind when you come 
again it must not be in such a pretty dress, 
it should be something of a dun colour that 
would not be seen so far. I have had to make 
a survey with my telescope before I dared to 
come to you ; but tell me now." 

Then he seated her on a root of the tree, 
and stood looking at her as much as listening. 
In a few pathetic words she told him every- 
thing ; how all had been tried, and all had 
failed. 

** And you only come to me when every- 
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thing else has heen tried," he said, with tender 
reprojlch. 

" You told me to trjr everything first, 
Vance." 

"Ah! I did; but three weary days of 
watching have made me impatient. Many 
an hour I have thought you had forgotten 
me." 

" Have you watched for me long ?" 

" I returned the day after we parted, and 1 
have bivouacked with a pedlar friend of mine 
ever since." 

" A pedlar ? Oh, he frightened me so just 
now." 

" Did he ? — he shall not do so again. He 
was just on his way with a letter for you." 

" But he is a thief, Vance ; he took my 
ring." 

** A thief! only a little of the Robin Hood 
spirit ; he shewed me the ring, and told me 
you gave it to him, and that he should wear 
it in his hat. Do not let us wound his self- 
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love by asking for it. I have a better ring 
for you, my love." 

Searching in his waistcoat pocket, he drew 
out a piece of tissue paper, and from it a plain 
gold wedding ring. 

" Oh, Vance ! you will have to keep it for 
years and years." 

He fitted it on the small finger, neverthe- 
less, looked at the hand with pride, then took 
it off again, and put it back in his pocket. 

" You will have to come to that," he said, 

" Be serious, Vance, and tell me what I am 
to do." 

" You must marry me, dearest; you must 
indeed. They force you on that cruel alter- 
native, and you see I came prepared for the 
worst." 

" Oh, Vance, I love them so." 

" I know jou do ; but if you are the girl I 
love, you will not marry Bankslops. Neither 
is the way in which they are forcing him on 
you worthy of regard. My love, my darling, 
what can I do for you if you will not be my 
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wife ? Forgiving me all my past life, trust 
me for the future. You must not doubt me. 
I ask you to come to me without dowry ; I 
cannot be a thief looking for a fortune, you 
know." 

"But they will not let me have you, 
Vance/' 

" And you have not the courage to say you 
are of age, and maintain your own will, and 
have me, spite of them all. No, I see you 
have not ; you must fly with me, indeed you 
must — the circumstances justify it." 

** Can you tell me no other remedy ?" 

" None, my sweet one, none." 

He was holding both her hands, and look^- 
ing in her face with the love of his whole 
heart in his beseeching eyes. 

" Be pitiful to me," he said ; " do not shut 
away the light from me ; do not break my 
heart, my love. You do not know how deso- 
late I have been all these days without you.'* 

" And are you living in that wood?" she 
asked, looking at him with a sudden remem- 
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brance of what he had told her, and with a 
little surprise also ; for he looked as if he had 
stepped out of Regent-street. 

"How else could I wait for you? how 
else shew myself worthy of the treasure of 
your love ? I am a traveller, and used to 
taking care of myself; and my friend, the 
gipsy, slips out at night, and gets me pro- 
visions/' ' 

"All this former 

" Would that I could do ten thousand 
times more.'' 

"I ought not to meet you here. I am dis- 
obedient. What good will a disobedient wife 
do you, Vance?" 

His countenance suddenly darkened with a 
frown, which she had never seen there. 

" Oh, Vance ! my love," she said, plaintively, 
"shall I, ought I to sacrifice myself?" 

" Could you ?" he said, his face clearing ; 
" could you marry this Bankslops ?" 

She shuddered only, in answer ; but then 
roused herself. 

VOL. I. o 
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" Anything would be better than to lose 
your esteem, Vance. You will doubt me 
always, because I am disobedient." 

" I do not call this disobedience— it is only 
self-protection. The law gives you power to 
act for yourself, and they shall not take you 
from me, — if necessary, I will snatch you 
from the very altar itself; but think thia 
over, and tell me to-morrow.'' 

" I may not be able to come to-morrow. I 
will persuade them again, perhaps they will 
give way. Now I am with you I feel so 
45trong. I will show them I am not to be 
terrified." 

He shook his head. " You will have to 
come to me at last, my love ; and I shall be 
always watching for you, and now the gipsy 
man knows you he will always be watching 
to guard you also ; he will always be lurking 
about to get news of you." 

" Then good-bye, Vance ; but take care of 
the man, for I distrust him." 

" Do you, my love ? it is more than I do ; 
but do you want your ring very much?" 
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" No ; I would not make him an enemy by 
asking for it now he is near you, and might 
revenge himself on me by hurting what I love 
so much." 

** You must go alone, love. I may not even 
cross the field with you, lest some one may 
see us from the road." 

Then he took her in his arms again, and 
kissed her, — and so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Onoe again the voice beside her sounded. 
Low, and faint, and solemn was its tone. 

Aytoun. 



Marion started on her way home ; and knowing 
that Vance was truly there, and watching over 
her safety, she no longer dreaded the wood, 
but, taking a path through it, came, after 
a while, upon the flowery glades approaching 
Mr. Fordyce's park. Thinking of Vance's 
words and looks, and his romantic bivouac, 
for her sake, in the rough woods, she forgot 
herself, and took a wrong turning, in one of 
the many walks ; and, when she discovered 
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her error, put herself further wrong in trying 
to set herself right. As she the more and 
more confused herself; and, while she was 
stopping to consider her best path, she heard 
a groan very close to her, — a groan, as of 
pain, and turned at once to search for the 
cause. A second groan, and a faint cry for 
help, directed her to a spot at a little distance 
from her, — where, leaning against a bench, 
from which she seemed to have sunk to the 
ground, she discovered a woman, evidently in 
the last stage of want or sickness. Her dark 
Spanish skin, black eyes, and tangled locks 
of black hair, spoke her as of the gipsy 
tribe ; but even the filthy rags which hung 
about and discovered, while they attempted 
to hide, her emaciated limbs, could not dis- 
guise the fact that she had been accustomed 
to some more delicate nurturing than that she 
liad lately received. Her features wei^e 
pointed and drawn by disease and pain ; but 
enough still remained to show that here was 
the wreck of a handsome woman. 

o 3 
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Marion came close to her, and asked, in 
tender sympathy, drawn as much from her 
own sense of suflFering as from the pitiftil 
spectacle before her, what she could do to 
help her. 

" Will you help me*^" — cried the poor crea- 
ture, clutching at the skirt of her dress, as if 
fearing she would glide away from her. 

" Yes, indeed, if you will tell me how. 
You want food, I daresay, but I have none 
here; and money, if I had it, would be no 
use. Where were you going?" 

" If you will help a poor, dying creature, 
tell me first who you are ?" 

*' I am, Marion, the daughter of Mr. Low- 
leigh, of Abbot's Hold." 

The woman looked at her with fiery eyes, 
which seemed, for a few moments, to keep 
away, or to make her forget the agonies of 
disease. 

"You know me, then?" said Marion. 

" Yes ; I have heard of you — you can help 
me, and you will — say you will ?" 
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' "I will, if I can/' 

" Oh/' cried the woman, wringing her 
hands in an agony of pain. " It is there, like 
Hagar I could not see it die/' 

" What is there/' cried Marion, in alarm. 

*' My child— bring it to me — ^it is by that 
jew tree." 

Marion hurried to the yew tree, and per- 
ceived what seemed a bundle of rags, taking 
it up she found that it was motionless and 
<iold. She brought the bundle and laid it in 
the mother's arms — to hear a shriek which 
rang through the glades. She had not known 
it, but the child was dead. 

But the mother recovered herself soon, 
laying the dead child down on the ground. 

" He is out of his misery," she said, sob- 
bing; "and I am following, but I cannot die 
here. I have a right to die in a bed, for they 
made me a Christian. Will you help me;" 

'^ Yes— yes ; only tell me how/' 

"Go then to ]\Ir. Fordyce, and ask him to 
send for me/' 
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"To Mr. Fordyce? He is not likely to 
help you, not so likely as many others." 

"He will— he will. Force your way to 
him— tell him how you find me— I and my 
dead child, in his park. Say it is Ellen — he 
will— he must hear me. I am his only son's 
wife. If he will not hear you, tell him I will 
be caiTied to the workhouse and die there ; 
but he is a good man, and I will not trouble 
him long." Here she coughed, with a hollow 
sinking sound, which only too plainly spoke 
of the churchyard. 

" Tell him I am cold," she said. 

"Poor thing, I will go at once," said 
Marion. " Let me put the poor child out of 
your sight." 

"No, leave it," she said, peremptorily* 
" Death is fit company for me, but tell him 
how cold I am, and—" here she began to 
cry__" that for the sake of old times he must 
not send me to the workhouse. His son's 
wife," she moaned. 

Then Marion sprang away. In her wan- 
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derings she had been vexed to find that she 
had only drawn nearer and nearer to Mr. 
Fordyce's house, and she could see it through 
the trees. She ran towards it as quickly as 
she could. Having reached the house through 
the garden, she sprang up the hall steps, and 
rang the bell briskly — then again, and yet 
again, before the door was opened. An old 
serving man came at last and stood looking at 
her with surprise, as well he might, for such 
a beautiful vision seldom waited before that 
lonely hall door. 

'^ Ask your master to be kind enough to 
see me directly. It is a case of sickness, for 
which I need his help. He will know my 
name, perhaps. I am Miss Lowleigh.'* 

The servant bowed, and asked her in. '^ 1 
will wait here," she said. " I do not like to 
intrude upon him, without his permission, but 
I hope he will see me." 

She remained standing at the door while 
the man went away, and returned quickly, 
asking her to follow him. He led the way to 
a room upon the. ground floor, in which the 
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mellow light, so good for study^ reigned 
supreme. 

Two of the windows were as it were painted 
by the green trees outside, in many varied 
hues, and these were at the back of an old 
man, who was seated at a long table which 
was covered with books and writings. He 
was shabbily dressed, but was unmistakably 
a gentleman, and in his face there was an 
expression as he looked up, which made her 
feel as if she had seen him before. 

She paused a moment with pity. The mel- 
low light of the study, and the tranquil occu- 
pations by which he was surrounded, made 
her shrink from bringing any stormier in- 
fluence within his secluded dwelling. His 
white hair and bent form made her pity him 
still more ; and yet, in spite of his tranquillity, 
she thought she detected evidence on his face 
of one who was always waiting for something, 
some news from the outer world perhaps, and 
that he was not so very much surprised at 
seeing her. 

**I am honoured by this visit," he said, 
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rising deliberately to place her a chair, and 
looking at her with evident interest. Perhaps 
even in his seclusion he had heard of her as 
one of the loveliest flowers which bloomed 
any where at hand. 

"There is a poor dying woman in the 
park," she said, " where I fear I have been 
trespassing, without your permission, who 
begged me to come to you myself, and to ask 
you to have pity on her.'^ 

" I will send some one to her help,'' he 
«aid, rising to reach the bell. 

"One moment, sir. She begs to be 
brought here. .She says you will not let her 
be taken to the workhouse, and that if I tell 
you her name — " 

*' And what is her name ?" he asked, in some 
agitation. 

. " Ellen," said Marion, lowering her eyes 
that she might not seem to look at him^ or spy 
upon him. 

There was a silence which seemed terribly 
long to her. 
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*^ Did she tell you anything more," he asked 
at length « 

*' Yes, but you may depend on my saying 
nothing. She said she was your son's wife." 

" I will tell you more about her another 
time," he answered ; " for I would stand vin- 
dicated before you— but meanwhile we will 
send." 

" Her child is dead," she said. 

" Her child ! Nevertheless, she is dying, you 
say, and we will send. Once she was very 
dear to me. I am not myself able to go 
out, but I will send some people with you, if 
you will be so kind as to show them the way." 
The man entered, and he gave concise orders* 
" You will find some one you know in thtt 
park— take two men with you and bring her 
home— take a shutter that you may carry her 
easily, or my wheel chair perhaps will do 
better. This lady will kindly show you the 
way." 

The man left, wondering, to fetch other 
help. 
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Marion rose to go, but he accompanied her 
as far as the hall door. 

** I am glad to have seen you," he said, 
simply, " for I have heard much of you. If 
you do me the honour to come back, I shall 
explain this mystery." 

'' I do not wish to pry into your concerns, 
sir. You have shown me to-day that where- 
ever the &ult lies it is not with you." 

Seeing the men were ready, she hurried to 
them, and preceded them by the shortest path 
she could find to the bench where she had 
left the gipsy woman . 

They found her moaning and rocking her* 
self to and fro, over the baby which she had 
taken again in her arms; but her face lighted 
up a little when she saw help so near, and 
she suffered herself to be lifted into the chair, 
still holding her dead child. 

" You are safe now," said Marion, whisper* 
ing to her, " Mr. Fordyce will receive you. 
Can I do anjrthing else ?" 

VOL. I. p 
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" Yes, yes/' she said eagerly. *' Come and 
see me, will you?" 

** If I can, — I will see. Mr. Fordyce may 
not like it ; and yon will be taken care of» 
Good-bye." 

'* Thank you and bless you," said the 
woman, as the chair moved on, and Marion, 
now terrified to remember the lateness of the 
hour, hurried homewards, but was relieved 
to find that she had reached home before her 
mother. 

The events of the afternoon had varied her 
thoughts, and given some strength and excite- 
ment to them ; but, meanwhile, the semps- 
tresses had been at work, and steadily and 
surely the preparations for her marriage had 
gone on, without a moment's delay fi-om any 
word of hers. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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GABRIEL'S 
WHITB ENAMEL OEHENT, 

:For decayed and discolored Front Teeth. An invaluable gtoppisg, 
and warranted to retain its colour under any oircumstanoes. 



Price 5s. per Box. Prepared only by 
^ ^THEOLD ESTABLISHED 



IFonbon: 
27, HAELBY STBBBT, CAVENDISH SQUAEE, W., 

^j LUDGATB HILL, [(4 doors from the Bailway Bridge), B.C. 
LIVEBPOOL: 134, DXTKB STBEET. 



TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 

Self Adhesive. Without Springs. 

'* There are none yet produced to equal the Teeth supplied by 
If essrs. Gabriel. Not aloneare th^ better, but they are cheaper.^—i 
.Berald. 



Spedmens may be seen at the Crystal Palace and Polyteohnio 
Institution. 



Consaltation Free. 



BVBHIH6 DBISSES 

BLACK NET AND TULLE. 

Messrs. JAY have from Paris a yarietj of BLACK 
EVENING DRESSES, which they can confidentlj 
reccHnmend, bol^ from thrir correctness of fashion andl 
economy in price. 

JAY'S, 

Wtft Eon)K0ii (Enteral Mtoummg VS&Lwc^BuWp 

247, 249, and 251, Bbgent Street. 

BLACK SILKS. 

Purchasers will find at all times the greatest possible 
Advantage in Buying BLACK SILKS, of either 
the richest quality or those of a lighter material, and 
at a cheaper cost, at 

JAY'S, 

247, 249, and 251, Begent Street. 

FAHILIBS 

Will always find at Messrs. JAY'S a very large and 
carefully-selected Stock of MOUBNING GOODS 
suitable for the present Season. 

C^e fLotttion (StntxBl Counting WBSlwct^fm^e. 

247, 249, and 251, Begent Street. 

JAY'S. 



J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK IfAKER, BT WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Haker of the Great Gock for the Exhibitioii, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dial, by 
>rhich waa timed '*The Derby'* of 1862, 1868, and 1864, Prize Medallist, Gla« 
XXZin.,and Honourable Mention. Class XV., Prize Medal for Watches, Doldiii, 
1865, begs respectftilly to invite the attention of the noUUitj, gentry, and pnbUe 
to his establishment at 

25, OLD BOND STREET, . 
<Formerly the Banking House of Messrs. Call, Martin, & Ca), which he has fitted 
up with a very splendid stock of Watches, Clocks, Bronzes d'Art, Jewellery, and 
Plate. In 

THE WATOH DEPARTliCENT 

Will be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, with ereiy 
kind of case, gold and silver, plain, enghie-tnrned, engraved, enamelled, chased, 
and Jewelled, and with dials of enamel silver, or golcl^ dtiier neatly ornamented or 
Tichly embellished. 



BENSON'S OLOOKS. 

** The flocks and watches were ol^eeta 
of great attraetlon, and well repaid the 
trouble of an inspection.**— /tfiufra^stf 
London Ifews, 8th November, 1862. 
25, Old Boud Stbbr, London. 

BENSON'S OLOOKS. 

Suitable for the dining and draWhig 
rooms, library, bedroom, haU,Btairo«Be, 
bracket, carriage,skeleton, chime, must* 
cal,night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &e. 
25, Old Bokd Strcet, London. 

BENSON'S OLOOKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from tha 

imperial manufectories of Sdfvres, tnm 

£200 to £2 2s. 

25, Old Boia> BntSBT, London. 



BENSON'S t^ATOHES. 

**The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of producing.'*— JT- 
MutraUd London Ne»s 8th Nov., 1862. 
25, Old Boia> Stbkst, London. 

BENSON^slvATOHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

country. Wholesale and retafl firom 

200 guineas to 2^ guineas each. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON^ WATOHES. 

Chronometo', duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keylen, 
astronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all dassea. 
25, Old Bond Stbeet, London. 

BENSON'S WATOHES. 

London-made levers, gold from iClO 

10s., silver ttom £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATOHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

;gold from £5 5s.; silver firom £9 li's . 6d. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Ezaot Watcli. 

Gold from £80 ; silver from £24. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Indian Watoh. 

Gold, £28 ; sUver, £11 lis. 
t§, Old Bond Street, London. 

THE HOUSE-OLOOK DEPARTMENT, 

Will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock ol Clocks of every 
-description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcdain, and woods of the choicest Unda. 

In this department is also included a very fine collectkm of 
BRONZES D'ART. 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, oontaina 
a short hislorv of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watdi 
and clock, ana enables those who live in any part of the wwld to sdect a watch^ 
vnd have it sent safe by post. 

25, OLD BOND STREiET, 

AND AT THE 8TCAM FACTORY, 88 * M, LUDCATE HIU E.C. 



BENSON'S OLOOKS, 

For the dbiing room, in eveiy shape, 
style, and variety ofbronse-Hred, green , 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected ttom, from 100 guineas 
to3 guhieas. _^^ ^ 
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BENSON'S OLOOKS, 

In the following marbles : — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Efi^Tte, rouga 
vert, malachite, white, roa^, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
grlotte, d'EcoBse, alabaster, lapis lasuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
25, Qu> BoNP 8tRBETr Lopdon. • 



F. J. ACRES, 

iPftving pnichaBed the bnainess of the General Famishing Oom- 
pany, 

24 and 25| Baker Street* W.» 

mrVITES ATTENTION TO HIS 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 

CABIIfET FURMTURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

One of the largest and most comprehensiye in the Trade^ and re* 
plete with every requisite in first-lass Furniture, at tiie most 
Hoderate Prices. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FBEE BY POST. 



F. J. AOBES, 

34 AND 25, BAKEB STBEET, W* 
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GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 

WILSON & Co., 

CABINET MAKEBS, UPHOIiSTEBEBS. ftc, 

18, WIGMOBE STBBBT, 

(Comer cf Wetbeck Street,) 

CAVENDISH SQUABB, W. 

Polished Decorated Pine Bedroom Fumituie, Cheap aadi 
Durable; Superior Pollard Oak ditto, Patent Bedsteads, and Soft 
Spring Mattresses and Couohes — a great luxury to invalids. 



BAGATEIjIjE and BHiIiIABD TABLES (by Boyalliettera 
Patent), with DBAWINGKBOOM TABLE oombined. 



WILSON AND Co., Patentees, 
CABINET MAKEBS AND TTFHOLSTEBEBS. 

18^ WIQMORE STREET, W. 



In 1 Vol. Price 128. 
JUST READY. 

THE SPAS OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 

A Hand-Book of the principal Watering-places on the Continent, 
descriptive of their nature and nses in the treatment of Chronio 
Diseases, especially Gout, Bheumatism, and Dyspepsia; withnoticet 
of Spa lue, and incidents in travel. 

By THOMAS MOKE MADDEN, M.D., M.E.IA., 

Licentiate of the King's and Queen's College of Physicians, in Ire- 
land ; Member of the Boval College of Surgeons, England ; Licen- 
tiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Stirgeons, Glasgow: Demon- 
strator of Anatomy, Carmichael School of Medicine ; Author of 
"Change of Climate in Pursuit of Health," "The Climate of 
Malaga?' a^o. 



Emulation, in wliatever pnxsuit, where general njbifity is ike 
object kept in view, is one of tba inmmtable privilegee of Genins ; 
bnt it requires no alip^ht degree of perBpioaoos attention to distinguish 
Originality ttom Ibmtofcion, and the exercise of Gantion beeones of 
mope than nsnal importance, where the efbot o£ a remedial appli- 
cation (both as regards health and personal appearance), is the 
subject of consideration ; these observations are imperatiTely called 
for from A, Bowland A Sons, of Loridon, whose successful 
introduction of several articles of acknowledj^d and standard 
excellenae £br the Toilet has given rise to fertility of imitation, 
perfectly unprecedented : they would have deemed observation un- 
necessary were temporary deceptions unaccompanied by permanently 
injurious eflfects— It is with reference to Rowland's KALYooE/or 
the Complexion, that the Public are particularly interested in tho 
present remarks. This preparation eminentiy oaUamic, restorative^ 
and invigorating ; — ^the result of scientific botanical research, and 
. equally celebzc^ied for safety in application, as for unfailing efficacy 
^sn removinff all Impurities amd Jjisooloratfons of the Skin^ hjH^ its 
*' Spurious Imitations of the most deleterious character," containing 
mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the Complexion, and, by their 
repellant action endangering health, which render it indispensably 
• necessary to see that the words ' ' Rowland's Ealtdob " are on tAO 
wrapper, with the signature in red ink, ^ A, Rowland ^ Sons,'* Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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In Three Vols. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

A NOVEL, 
By the Author of ** The Last of the Cavaliws." 

"The story is well told, and the suspense, the constant change 
from hope to despair at first, and the final triumph of despair forms 
a most touching part in this history of a true and faithful loTie."— 
Obsbbveb. 

" This new book, so far from disappointing the author's friends, 
will give them additional pleasure and fresh reasons for their admir- 
ation of a truly talented writer."— Manchistib Guabviah. 
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